DIMITRI  ROUDINE. 

by  IVAN  TUnGUKNIEFF,  AOTHOR  OF  “  SMOKE,” 
“  LIZA,”  ETC. 

IThuulaied  for  Evert  Saturday.)  ] 


VoLiNZOFF  got  up  at  ten  o’clock.  On  hearing  to  his  I 
great  surprise  that  LcschnicfT  was  seated  on  the  piazza,  he  j 
sent  word  for  him  to  come  in. 

“What  has  happened?”  he  asked  him.  “You  were 
going  home,  I  thought.” 

“True;  but  I  met  Roudine.  He  was  tramping  alone 
through  the  fields,  with  a  most  agitated  expression  on  his 
face.  I  thought  it  over  for  a  moment  and  then  came  back.” 

“  You  came  back  because  you  met  Roudine  ?  ” 

“  That  is  to  say  —  to  tell  the  truth  —  I  don’t  know  my¬ 
self  why  I  came  back ;  probably  because  I  thought  of  you. 

I  wanted  to  sit  with  you  again.  I  shall  have  time  enough 
to  go  home.” 

VolinzofP  smiled  bitterly. 

“  Yes,  one  can’t  think  of  Roudine  any  longer  without 

thinking  of  me . Bring  us  some  tea !  ”  he  cried  to  a 

servant. 

The  friends  sat  down  to  breakfast.  Leschnieff  talked 
about  farming  and  of  a  new  way  of  lining  barns. 

Suddenly  Volinzoff  sprang  from  his  chair,  hitting  the 
table  so  violently  that  all  the  cups  and  saucers  rattled. 

“No,”  he  cried,  “I  can’t  stand  this  any  longer.  I  shall 
call  this  genius  out ;  either  be  will  kill  me,  or  I  shall  lodge 
a  bullet  in  his  intellectual  brow.” 

“  What’s  the  matter  now  ?  ”  said  Leschnieff  coldly. 
“  What  makes  you  cry  out  in  that  way  ?  You  made  me 

drop  my  pipe . What  ails  you  ?  ” 

“  Why,  I  can’t  hear  his  name  mentioned  without  getting 
into  a  passion ;  all  iiiy  blood  Hies  to  my  head.” 

“  Oh,  nonsense,  nonsense ;  aren’t  you  ashamed  of  your¬ 
self?  ”  answered  Leschnieff,  picking  up  his  pipe.  “  Don’t 
think  of  him  any  more.  Let  him  go  ”  — 

“  He  has  insulted  me,”  continued  Volinzoff,  walking  up 
and  down  the  room.  “  Yes,  he  has  insulted  me  grossly. 
You  must  acknowledge  it  yourself.  At  first,  I  paid  no 
attention  to  it  myself ;  I  was  too  much  surprised,  and,  in 
fact,  who  could  have  expected  it  ?  I  am  going  to  show 
him  I  am  not  to  be  trifled  with.  Cursed  philosopher !  I’ll 
•hoot  him  like  a  partridge.” 

“  A  good  deal  you’ll  get  by  that !  I  won’t  speak  of  your 
•uter ;  under  the  influence  of  such  passion,  how  could  you 
think  of  her  ?  But  with  regard  to  another  person,  do  you 
«xpect  to  advance  your  interests  much  by  shooting  the 
‘  philosopher,’  as  you  call  him  ?  ” 


Volinzoff  flung  himself  into  a  chair. 

“  Then  I  shall  go  away.  I  don’t  care  where,  only  away 
from  here  I  My  heart  is  so  heavy  that  I  can  find  no  peace 
here.” 

“  You  want  to  go  away  ?  .  .  .  .  That  is  another  matter. 

I  agree  with  you  there.  And  do  you  know  what  I  pro¬ 
pose  ?  Let  us  leave  together ;  let  us  go  to  the  Caucasus  or 
only  to  Little-Russia,  and  eat  dumplings.  That  is  a  cap¬ 
ital  idea.” 

“  Yes ;  but  what  shall  I  do  with  my  sister  ?  ” 

“  And  why  should  not  Alexandra  Paulovna  go  with  us  ? 
Heavens,  that  would  be  delightful !  I  will  take  care  of  her. 
She  shall  want  for  nothing ;  if  she  cares  for  it.  I’ll  see  that 
she  has  a  serenade  beneath  her  window  every  evening ; 
I’ll  perfume  the  postilions  with  Cologne  water;  I’ll  line 
the  road  with  flowers.  As  for  us,  my  brother,  it  will  be  as 
if  we  were  born  again ;  we  will  give  ourselves  wholly  up 
to  enjoyment,  and  we’ll  bring  such  fat  paunches  back  with 
us  that  love  will  have  no  chance  to  touch  us.” 

“  You  are  always  joking,  Michael.” 

“  I  am  not  joking  at  all.  That  was  a  brilliant  suggestion 
of  yours.” 

“  Don’t  let  us  talk  of  it  any  more,”  cried  Volinzoff ;  “  I 
want  to  fight  him.” 

“  Again  ?  You've  lost  your  wits  to-day.” 

A  servant  entered  with  a  letter. 

“  Who  is  it  from  ?  ”  asked  Leschnieff. 

“  From  Roudine  —  from  Dimitri  Nicolaitch  Roudine.  It 
was  brought  by  Madame  Lassounski’s  servant.” 

“  From  Roudine  ?  ”  repeated  Volinzoff.  “  For  whom  is 
it  ?  ” 

“  For  you.” 

“  For  me !  Hand  it  here.” 

Volinzoff  seized  the  letter,  tore  it  open  and  began  to 
read  it.  Leschnieff  watched  him  closely.  A  strange, 
almost  joyous  surprise  appeared  on  Volinzoff’s  face.  He 
let  his  arms  drop  by  his  side. 

“  What  does  he  say  ?  ”  asked  Leschnieff. 

“  Read  it,”  said  Volinzoff  faintly,  handing  him  the  let¬ 
ter. 

Leschnieff  began  to  read  it.  This  is  what  Roudine  bad 


“  Sir,  —  To-day  I  leave  Daria  Michaelovna’s  house,  and 
I  leave  never  to  return.  This  will  probably  surprise  you, 
especially  after  my  visit  of  yesterday.  I  cannot  explain  to 
you  my  motives  for  acting  thus,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  I 
ought  to  give  you  notice  of  my  departure.  You  do  not 
like  me,  and  you  consider  me  a  worthless  man.  I  have  no 
intention  of  defending  myself.  Time  will  do  that.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  unworthy  of  a  man,  and  at  the  same  time  use- 
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less  for  him  to  try  to  convince  a  prejudiced  person  of  the 
groundlessness  of  his  prejudices.  Whoever  is  willing  to 
understand  me,- will  forgive  me;  as  for  any  one  who  is 
neither  willing  nor  able  to  understand  me,  his  accusations 
are  to  me  a  matter  of  indifference.  I  have  been  deceived 
in  you.  In  my  eyes  you  will  always  be,  as  heretofore,  a 
noble,  honorable  man.  My  error  was  in  supposing  that 
you  could  raise  yourself  above  the  circle  in  which  you 
have  been  brought  up.  I  was  mistaken.  But  of  what 
importance  is  that?  It  is  neither  the  first  nor  the  last 
time  in  my  exporience.  I  repeat  it,  I  am  going  away ;  I 
wish  you  all  possible  happiness.  Confess  that  this  is  a 
thoroughly  disinterested  wish.  I  cannot  refrain  from  hop¬ 
ing  that  you  will  I>e  happy  henceforth.  Perhaps  time  will 
alter  your  opinion  of  me.  AVhether  we  shall  ever  meet 
again, -I  do  not  know  ;  but  1  still  remain 

“  Your  sincerely  attached  friend,  D.  Roudine. 

“  P.  S.  I  will  send  j  ou  the  two  hundred  rubles  I  owe 
you,  as  soon  as  I  reach  my  home  in  the  Government  of 
T - .  Please  do  not  mention  this  letter  to  Daria. 

“  P.  P.  S.  A  last,  and  important  request.  Since  I  leave 
at  once,  I  trust  that  you  will  make  no  allusion  to  my  call 
on  you  in  the  presence  of  Natalie.” 

“Well,  what  do  you  say  to  that?”  asked  Volinzoff, 
when  Leschnieff  had  finished  the  letter. 

What  can  one  say  ?  ”  answered  Leschnieff.  “  'fhe 
only  thing  one  can  do  is  to  cry,  ‘  Allah  I  Allah !  ’  like  a 
Mussulman,  and  put  one’s  finger  in  his  mouth  as  a  sign  of 
astonishment.  He  is  going  away  —  very  well.  May  his 
path  be  smooth  before  him !  It’s  curious  to  notice  how 
duty  alone  induced  him  to  write  this  letter,  and  it  was 

from  a  feeling  of  duty  that  he  called  ujwn  you . 

These  gentlemen  are  always  finding  some  duty  to  per¬ 
form,  some  debt  to  discharge  at  every  step,”  continued 
Leschnieff,  pointing  with  a  smile  to  the  postscript  of  the 
letter, 

“  What  phra.ses  he  invents  I  ”  cried  Volinzoff.  “  He 
has  been  deceived  in  me ;  he  ex})ected  to  find  me  rise 
superior  to  the  circle  in  which  I  had  been  brought  up. 

.  .  .  .  Heavens!  What  stuff  and  nonsense!  it’s  worse 
than  poetry !  ” 

Leschnieff  did  not  answer ;  in  his  eyes  alone  was  a  smile 
perceptible. 

Volinzoff  arose. 

“I  want  to  go  to  Daria  Michaelovna’s,”  he  said.  “  and 
see  what  it  all  means.” 

“  Don’t  hurry,  brother ;  give  him  time  to  get  off.  AVhy 
should  you  run  across  him  again  ?  He’s  going,  you  know. 
What  more  do  you  want  ?  You’d  better  go  to  bed  and  get 
some  sleep ;  I  am  sure  you  spent  the  whole  night  turning 
and  tossing  in  bed  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Now  things 
are  looking  better.”  .... 

“  What  makes  you  think  so  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  I  think  so.  But  go  and  get  some  sleep.  I  will  go 
and  sit  with  your  sister.” 

“  I  don’t  want  to  sleep.  Why  should  I  ?  ....  I  would 
rather  go  out  to  the  fields,”  added  Volinzoff,  smoothing 
nis  coat. 

“  Very  well,  my  friend,  go  out  to  the  fields  1  ” 

And  Leschnieff  went  to  the  other  half  of  the  house,  to 
Alexandra  Paulovna.  He  found  her  in  her  drawing-room. 


She  greeted  him  kindly ;  she  was  always  glad  to  see  him 
but  to-day  her  face  bore  a  sad  expression.  She  was  dii^ 
turbed  by  Roudine’s  visit  of  the  day  before. 

“  Do  you  come  from  my  brother  ?  ”  she  asked  Lesch¬ 
nieff.  “  How  is  he  to-day  ?  ” 

“  He  is  very  well ;  he  has  gone  out  to  the  fields.” 

Alexandra  was  silent. 

“  Tell  me,”  she  began,  examining  carefully  the  border 
of  her  handkerchief ;  “  don’t  you  know  why  ”  .  .  .  . 

“Why  Roudine  came?”  interrupted  Leschnieff.  “J 
know  why ;  he  came  to  bid  good-by.” 

Alexandra  raised  her  head. 

“  What !  To  bid  good-by  1  ” 

“  Yes ;  haven’t  you  heard  ?  He  is  going  away  from 
Daria’s.” 

“  Going  away  ?  ” 

“  Forever,  —  at  least  that’s  what  he  says.” 

“  But  what  are  we  to  think  of  that  after  all  ?  ”...  . 

“  Ah,  that  is  another  question.  We  can’t  understand  it, 
but  that’s  the  case.  Something  must  have  happened. 
He  has  probably  stretched  the  cord  too  far,  and  it’s 
broken.” 

“  Michael  1  ”  answered  Alexandra.  “  I  don’t  understand 
you  at  all ;  it  seems  to  me  you  are  making  fun  of  me.” 

“  I  swear  I  am  not . I  tell  you  he’s  going  awav. 

and  he  sends  his  friends  word  of  this  by  letter.  Regarded 
in  a  certain  way,  it  is,  if  you  ehoo.se,  a  fortunate  thing; 
but  his  departure  nevertheless  prevents  the  carrying  out 
of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  undertakings,  which  your 
brother  .and  I  were  just  discussing.” 

“  What  was  this  undertaking  ?  ” 

“  You  shall  hear.  I  proposed  to  your  brother  a  journey 
for  the  sake  of  distraction,  and  to  take  you  along.  I  said 
I  should  take  it  upon  myself  to  care  for  you.” 

“  That  is  delightful  1  ”  cried  Alexandra.  “  I  see  what 
sort  of  care  you  would  take  of  me.  You  would  let  me 
starve  to  death.” 

“  You  s.ay  th.at,  Alexandra  Paulovna,  because  you  don’t 
know  me.  You  think  I  am  a  stock,  a  perfect  stock,  a  sort 
of  wooden  man ;  but  if  you  knew  that  I  could  melt  like 
sugar  and  pass  whole  days  on  my  knees !  ” 

“  I  must  say  I  should  like  to  see  that.” 

Leschnieff  arose  suddenly.  “  Well,  marry  me,  Alexan¬ 
dra,  and  you  will  see  it.” 

Alexandra  blushed  crimson. 

“  What  did  you  say,  Michael  Miehaelovitch  ?  ”  she  said 
with  embarrassment. 

“  I  said,”  answered  Leschnieff,  “  what  has  for  a  long 
time  been  on  the  tip  of  iny  tongue.  I  have  now  said  it,  and 
you  can  act  on  it  as  you  please.  In  order  not  to  embar¬ 
rass  you,  I  will  go  away.  Yes,  I’m  going  ....  if  you 
consent  to  be  my  wife  ....  if  that  is  not  disagreeable  to 
you,  send  some  one  after  me.  I’ll  understand.” 

Alexandra  wanted  to  detain  Leschnieff,  but  he  went 
quickly  into  the  garden  without  his  hat,  and  leaned  on  a 
little  gate,  letting  his  eyes  wander  in  the  distant  prospect. 

“  If  you  please,  sir,”  said  a  maid-servant  behind  him. 
“  my  mistress  told  me  to  ask  you  to  come  in.” 

Michael  Miehaelovitch  turned  around,  took  hold  of  the 
girl’s  head,  much  to  her  astonishment,  and  kissed  her  fore¬ 
head  ;  then  he  entered  the  house. 

(To  b*  ooDtiDawl.)  ‘ 
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KASTLAKE’S  hints  on  household  TASTE.I 

By  pome  accident  or  other  the  first  edition  of  this  most 
j<elal  and  opportune  book  esca^d  our  notice.  We  are  very 


to  make  acquaintance  with  it  now  in  its  enlarged  and 
Its  great  value  seems  to  us  to  consist  in 
its  simplicity  and  persuasiveness.  Mr.  Eastlake  expresses 


glad 
[tfised  formi 


what  are  the  general,  not  to  say  universal,  convictions 
^OD'^  all  who  have  paid  much  attention  to  questions  of 
practical  art.  There  is  no  novelty  in  his  remarks  or 
criticisms.  They  are  neither  original  nor  very  brilliant. 
But  they  are  well  timed,  and  very  suggestive  and  instruc- 
ove.  He  has,  moreover,  a  broad  artistic  sympathy,  and 
plenty  of  good  humor.  Many  readers  who  would  be  re¬ 
plied  by  an  array  of  stiff  principles  and  a  code  of  austere 
canons  of  taste  will  be  carried  along,  almost  without  per¬ 
ceiving  it,  by  Mr.  Eastlake’s  unpretending  and  familiar 
disquisitions.  It  is  much  the  same  with  iesthetical  as  with 
theological  propagandism.  He  makes  the  most  converts 
who  is  learning  himself  while  he  teaches  others,  and  who 
bis  disciples  feel  that  every  fresh  step  is,  as  it  were, 
a  new  discovery  made  by  them  and  by  himself  in  common. 
In  this  pleasant  and  informal  way  Mr.  Eastlake  goes  in 
detail  through  most  of  the  minor  branches  of  decorative 
art,  pointing  out  what  seems  to  him  to  be  wrong  and  bad, 
and  suivgesting  what  in  each  case  would  be  more  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  truthful  and  natural  principles  of  design. 

A  handsome  book,  well  printed  and  with  attractive  illus¬ 
trations,  and  such  that,  open  it  where  you  will,  you  light 
u[K)n  some  interesting  discussion  on  common  matters  of 
taste  that  affect  every  one  who  lives  in  a  house  or  who  uses 
furniture,  is  sure  to  command  a  large  audience.  It  is  pur¬ 
posely  meant  lor  the  “  general  public.”  'fhose  who  know 
anything  of  art  would  scarcely  be  satisfied  with  the  slight 
tod  informal  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  treated. 
They  would  reijuire  something  more  systematic,  and  in 
particular  would  wish  for  pictorial  representations  of  all 
the  forms  and  ornaments  condemned  or  commended.  It  is 
not  easy  to  express  shapes  by  words  only.  We  confess 
that  we  ourselves  desiderate  many  more  wood-cuts.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  so  effective  in  art-teaching  as  the  appeal  to  the  eye. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  eye  alone  whi^  can  judge  ultimately  of 
those  forms  of  art  with  which  this  volume  is  concerned. 
We  doubt  whether  any  single  book  ever  did  so  much  to 
reform  public  taste  and  opinion  in  the  matter  of  architect¬ 
ural  style  and  the  decencies  of  church  arrangement  as 
Pugin’s  famous  “  Contrasts.”  On  one  side  that  exquisite 
draughtsman  gave  us  a  Gothic  interior  in  a  complete  ideal 
“restoration ;  ”  on  the  other,  you  saw  what  that  vision  of 
beauty  had  become  by  centuries  of  neglect  and  ignorance, 
or  of  wilfully  injurious  treatment.  Why  did  not  Mr. 
Eastlake  “  contrast  ”  in  this  way  all  the  details  of  modern 
furniture  V  He  would  have  converted  hundreds  by  his 
pictures,  while  his  letter-press  will  not  persuade  more  than 
tens.  As  it  is,  the  illustrations  of  the  volume  before  us  are 
arbitrarily  chosen  and  of  very  unequal  merit.  Sometimes, 
«e  fear,  undue  prominence  has  been  given  to  the  modern 
designs  of  such  artists  or  mjinuiacturers  as  may  have  offered 
wood^iuts  to  the  work.  For  some  of  these,  we  fancy,  are 
already  familiar  to  us.  At  other  times  we  confess  that,  on 
looking  at  the  cuts,  we  are  not  always  sure  whether  we  are 
meant  to  approve  of  them  or  to  execrate  them.  Occasion¬ 
ally  we  are  even  inclined  to  think  that  the  author’s  own 
designs,  though  they  avoid  many  faults  of  design,  have 
new  defects  of  their  own.  But,  alter  all,  as  we  have  said, 
this  inequality  of  the  book  is  perhaps  one  of  its  most  useful 
features. 

Mr.  Eastlake,  by  his  own  personal  predilections,  would 
•eem  to  be  a  strict  medievalist.  His  own  designs  at  least 
are  always  of  the  straitest  sect  of  the  school.  We  observe 
however,  that  in  his  preface  he  disclaims  any  exclusive 
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allegiance  to  the  Gothic  style,  and  only  argues  for  the  true 
spirit  and  sound  principles  of  ancient  design.  Here  he  is 

Juite  right.  In  household  furniture  especially  the  types  of 
esign  may  allowably  vary  according  to  individual  taste,  so 
long  as  the  construction  is  honest  and  good  and  appro¬ 
priate,  and  the  details  are  fitting  and  truthful.  The 
eminent  French  architect  and  litterateur  M.  Viollet  le  Due 
has  expressed  the  true  law  that  ought  to  regulate  design  in 
those  branches  of  art  so  admirably  in  the  sentence  chosen 
by  Mr.  Eastlake  for  his  motto,  that  we  venture  to  tran¬ 
scribe  it :  — 

Parmi  ces  splendeurs  a  bon  marche,  ce  faux  goht  et  ce  faux 
luxe,  nous  sommes  ravis  quand  nous  truuvons  un  banc  bien  fait, 
une  bonne  table  de  chSne  portant  d’aplomb  sur  ses  pieds,  des 
ridcau.x  de  laine  qui  paraissent  etre  en  laine,  une  chaise  com- 
inwle  et  solide,  une  armoire  qui  s’ouvre  et  se  ferme  bien,  nous 
montrant  en  dedans  et  en  dehors  le  bois  dont  elle  est  fait,  et 
laissant  deviner  son  usage.  Espe'rons  un  retour  vers  ces  ide'es 
saines,  et  qu’en  fait  de  mobilier,  conime  en  toute  chose,  on  en 
viendra  a  coraprendre  que  le  goflt  consiste  a  paraitre  ce  que  Ton 
est,  et  non  ce  que  Ton  voudrait  etre. 

Incongruity  and  falsity  of  design,  dull  mechanical  uniform¬ 
ity  of  detail,  in  which  every  individual  touch  of  the  living 
artist  is  destroyed,  and  general  degeneracy  of  manufacture, 
are  the  patent  faults  of  almost  all  the  common  furniture 
and  implements  which  we  are  obliged  to  use  in  daily  life. 
Is  there  any  remedy  'I  We  are  not  so  hopeful  on  this  point 
as  we  once  were.  At  any  rate,  the  only  possible  remedy 
consists  in  the  wider  spread  of  true  artistic  feeling  and 
culture.  It  is  easier  to  supply  at  a  low  price  a  vulgar 
article,  multiplied  ad  infinitum  by  machinery,  than  to  pro¬ 
duce  on  moderate  terras  objects  of  art-workmanship  in  each 
of  which  skilled  design  and  the  skilled  labor  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  artificer  are  to  be  combined.  And  therefore  our 
manufacturers,  with  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  compete 
with  one  another  in  mere  cheapness  of  production  of  the 
meanest  types  of  form  and  ornament.  When  our  art 
teachers  have  created  a  demand  for  better  workmanship, 
we  do  nor  doubt  that  it  will  be  supplied.  Meanwhile  there 
has  been  no  serious  attempt,  except  in  ceramic  manufac¬ 
ture,  to  produce  articles  of  good  design  and  execution  at 
such  low  prices  as  shall  compete  with  the  base  patterns 
which  have  present  possession  of  the  markets.  ^Ir.  East- 
I  lake  gives  many  most  telling  instances  of  the  prohibitive 
cost  of  any  improvement  whatever  upon  the  common  types. 
He  tells  one  story  in  which  an  upholsterer  asked  consid¬ 
erably  less  for  a  chair  overburdened  with  a  quantity  of 
expensive  ornamentation  than  for  the  same  desiorn  before 
any  ornament  at  all  was  added.  Undoubtedly  the  vicious 
jirinciple  which  deliberately  tries  to  promote  trade,  as  it  is 
j  called,  by  producing  articles  which  are  not-  strong  enough 
.  to  last  and  must  soon  be  replaced,  has  much  to  do  wilh 
many  of  the  absurd  changes  of  fashion  in  matters  of  house- 
1  hold  furniture  and  decoration.  We  believe  that  in  this 
matter  our  tradesmen  and  artisans  would  find  that  the  old 
proverb  is  true,  and  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy  in  the 
I  long  run. 

I  We  now  proi>ose  to  give  some  idea  of  Mr.  Eastlake’s 
;  method  of  treating  his  subject.  After  a  few  introductorj- 
remarks,  he  proceeds  to  discuss  in  a  general  way  our  street 
architecture  ;  and  then,  going  in-doors,  he  examines  in 
detail  the  several  rooms  of  an  average  modern  house,  with 
their  fittings  and  furniture.  He  ends  with  supplemental 
chapters  on  Crockery,  Table  Glass,  Dress,  Jewelry,  Plate, 
and  Cutlery.  The  entrance-hall  first  invites  notice.  Our 
author  here  inveighs  with  almost  needless  warmth  against 
graining.  Surely  graining  is  in  its  way  a  nearly  harmless 
sham ;  for  it  makes  no  pretence  to  be  oak.  Its  practical 
advantage,  in  a  London  bouse,  is  its  cleanness  and  bright- 
i  ness,  and  its  fitness  for  varnishing.  Preserve  us  from  "the 
I  muddy  stains  —  chocolate  or  umber  —  with  which  so  many 
of  our  mediseval  architects  defile  the  deal  which  they  use 
for  cheapne.ss’  sake !  After  all,  what  is  wanted  in  a  smoky 
town  is  light  and  cleanliness  ;  and  this  is  not  given,  so  far 
as  our  experience  goes,  by  the  flatted  colors  affected  by 
the  extreme  medievalists.  Common  sense  is,  as  we  have 
'  always  argued,  at  the  bottom  of  really  good  taste.  We 
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observe  that  Mr.  Eastlake  pleads  for  the  retention  of  the 
knocker  on  the  hall-door  of  a  Ix>ndon  house.  There  is  a 
school  which  advocates  its  supersession  by  the  bell,  as  car¬ 
rying  the  sound  away  from  the  living-rooms  to  the  offices 
where  the  servants  live  whose  duty  it  is  to  open  the  door, 
and  who  say,  let  knockers  be  reserved  for  fashionable  doors 
behind  which  a  hall-porter  lurks  in  readiness  to  open  them 
at  a  moment’s  notice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  knocker  has 
a  practical  advantage  over  the  mechanical,  monotonous 
bell  which  appeals  to  the  master  and  the  mistress  of  the 
smallest  no  less  than  of  the  largest  household.  One  great 
object  of  the  premonitory  noise  is  to  afford  the  visitee  full 
opportunity  to  be  in  or  out  of  the  way  as  he  judges  most 
convenient,  and,  in  concert  with  an  experienced  ear,  the 
knocker  seldom  fails  in  this  duty.  But  the  bell  is  totally 
deficient  in  tact,  and  gives  the  same  stereotyped  tingle  to 
the  dun,  the  bore,  the  tax-gatherer,  anti  the  friend  of  one’s 
bosom.  Among  the  few  articles  of  modern  furniture  which  . 
have  preserved  traditionally  a  good  method  of  design  and  j 
construction,  Mr.  Eastlake  singles  out  the  bucket,  the 
bedroom  towel-horse,  and  the  common  “  Windsor  ”  chair.  | 
Here  we  quite  agree  with  him.  We  do  not  remember  that  ' 
he  points  out,  in  his  remarks  on  chairs,  the  extreme  folly 
of  abandoning  cross-pieces  and  stays  to  strengthen  the  legs. 
Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  a  chair  with  its  four  legs 
unconnected  by  any  tie  or  bond.  I’he  leverage  on  each 
leg  is  excessive  ;  and  the  chair  must  break  sooner  or  later 
unless  it  is  unnecessarily  unwieldy.  No  one  can  deny  the 
icturesqueness  or  the  sound  construction  of  the  old  carved 
igh-backed  chairs  and  sofas  such  as  Mr.  Eastlike  figures 
from  Cothele  and  Knole.  But  can  he  seriously  advise  us 
to  revive  them  ?  We  are  luxurious  enough  to  think  that 
a  modern  easy-chair  is  really  an  improvement  on  the  furni¬ 
ture  of  our  forefathers.  One  has  only  to  go  into  Filmer’s, 
or  Howard’s,  and  see  the  rows  of  easy-chairs  of  fifty  or 
sixty  different  patterns,  and  try  to  choose  the  one  which 
shall  l>est  suit  one’s  self,  to  find  out  how  much  one  person’s 
idea  of  comfort  differs  from  another’s,  and  how  much  may 
be  done,  and  has  been  done,  to  provide  comfort  and  ease. 
It  would  seem  to  be  a  safe  conclusion  that  in  the  good  old 
times  all  were  uncomfortable  alike.  Surely,  too,  the  stiff 
old  high-backed  sofas  of  the  seventeenth  century  are  equally 
unsuitable  for  reproduction.  Is  there  any  more  pathetic 
sight  than  to  see  the  very  aged  poor,  or  perhaps  some 
consumptive  patient,  living,  and  at  last  dying,  in  chairs  in 
which  they  cannot  even  recline  ?  Why,  tnere  are  few 
London  parishes,  we  suppose,  in  which  easy-chairs  are  not 
kept  to  be  lent  out  to  the  sick.  We  argue  then  that  the 
easy-chair  is  a  true  comfort ;  and  it  is  preposterous  to  wish 
to  bring  back  an  article  of  furniture  like  a  Jacobean  chair, 
that  has  been  fairly  improved  off  the  face  of  our  homes. 
Mr.  Eastlake  ought  rather  to  have  shown  us  how  to  lend  to 
our  modern  chairs  and  sofas  better  and  more  artistic  forms. 
Agreeing  with  our  author  as  we  do  in  most  of  his  criticisms, 
we  naturally  select  for  notice  points  in  which  we  differ  from 
him.  Among  these  is  the  telescope  dining-table.  We 
confess  we  think  this  modern  invention  a  most  ingenious 
and  useful  device,  only  second  to  the  expanding  circular 
table.  Provided  that  it  is  well  made,  it  really  provides  us 
with  a  firm,  solid  table,  of  which  we  can,  with  very  little 
trouble,  vary  the  size  according  to  the  numbers  who  are  to 
be  seated  at  it.  Now,  not  to  speak  of  the  smallness  of 
Ixtndon  rooms,  is  it  not  desirable  to  be  able  to  dine  four,  or 
six,  or  eight  persons,  as  it  may  be,  all  within  reach  and 
hearing  of  each  other?  Mr.  Eastlake,  positively  recom¬ 
mends  us  to  bring  back  the  long  Jacobean  tables  such  as 
remain  in  college  halls  and  in  some  old  farm-houses.  In 
the  first  place,  an  average-sized  dining-room  would  be 
always  blocked  up  with  such  a  table  ;  and,  in  the  next,  a 
party,  unless  the  whole  table  were  occupied,  would  always 
seem  scattered  and  incomplete.  Next,  we  must  dissent 
from  Mr.  Eastlake’s  own  design  for  a  library  book-case. 
There  seem  to  us  three  conspicuous  faults  in  it ;  cupboards 
with  clumsy  doors  which  leave  useless  and  objectionable 
comers  behind  them ;  shelves  of  the  same  depth  for  quartos, 
octavos,  and  duodecimos ;  and  worst  of  all,  a  prodigious 
waste  of  space  in  the  cornice  with  a  meaningless,  unap¬ 


proachable  cupboard  in  the  pedimented  roof.  Once  more 
we  object  to  chimney-pieces  so  high  that  it  is  difficult  to 
reach  them  ;  and  we  contend  that  mirrors  are  a  beautiful 
and  fitting  ornament  of  living-rooms ;  and  we  protest 
,  against  bed-hangings  under  any  form  whatever.  But  these 
I  after  all  are  very  unimportant  matters.  If  they  provoke 
I  discussion  and  suggest  thought,  a  great  deal  has  been 
j  gained.  When  people  begin  to  ar^ue  on  matters  of  taste. 

it  will  go  hard  but  that  sound  principles  will  win  their  wav 
I  with  the  more  intelligent. 

i  We  heartily  commend,  then,  Mr.  Eastlake’s  genial  and 
suggestive  book  to  those  who  are  about  to  marry  or  to 
furnish.  They  need  not  agree  with  all  he  says ;  but  they 
will  learn  from  him  many  a  true  and  useful  lesson.  Anil 
the  mere  cultivation  of  their  taste  in  the  homely  matters  oi 
household  furniture  and  ornamentation  will  be  the  source 
of  much  pure  and  healthy  enjyoment. 


THACKERAY. 

The  pure  humorist  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  literary  char, 
acters.  His  nature  is  not  content  with  detecting  foibles, 
nor  his  pen  with  pointing  them  out  for  derision  ;  his  pur. 
pose  is  infinitely  higher  and  nobler.  The  humorist  must 
nave  emotions,  nerves,  sensibilities,  and  that  marvellous 
sympathy  with  human  nature  which  enables  him  to  chanje 
places  at  will  with  other  members  of  his  species.  Humor 
docs  not  produce  the  sneer  of  Voltaire ;  it  rather  smile; 
through  the  tear  of  Montaigne.  “  True  humor,”  it  has 
been  wisely  said,  “  springs  not  more  from  the  head  than 
from  the  heart ;  it  is  not  contempt,  its  essence  is  love ;  it 
issues  not  in  laughter,  but  in  still  smiles,  which  lie  far 
deeper.  It  is  a  sort  of  inverse  sublimity  ;  exalting  as  it 
were  into  our  affections  what  is  below  us,  while  sublimity 
draws  down  into  our  affections  what  is  above  us.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  bloom  and  perfume,  the  purest  effluence  of  a  dee|i. 
fine,  and  loving  nature.”  Without  humor  society  would 
exist  in  Icelandic  snows :  wit,  like  the  winter  sun,  might 
glint  upon  the  icebergs,  but  they  would  not  be  jtlastic  in 
his  glance  —  calm,  lofty,  and  cold  they  must  remain.  But 
humor  is  the  summer  heat  that  generates  while  it  smiles 
—  the  power  which  touches  dead  things  and  revivifies  them 
with  its  generous  warmth  and  geniality.  Wit  engages  ami 
amuses  the  individual  intellect;  humor  knits  heart.s  to¬ 
gether  ;  is,  in  truth,  in  a  broad  sense,  that  “  touch  of  nature 
which  makes  the  whole  world  kin.”  Now  the  world  may 
be  regarded  as  being  composed  of  three  classes,  namely, 
those  of  us  who  laugh,  those  tcUh  whom  we  laugh,  and  those 
at  whom  we  laugh ;  and  the  tenderest  solicitude  is  expe¬ 
rienced  by  each  unit  of  humanity  lest,  through  some  fortui¬ 
tous  circumstances,  he  should  irretrievably  find  himself  a 
denizen  of  the  last-named  class.  To  some  of  the  first  ela« 
is  given  the  power  of  directing  the  laughter  of  others,  ami 
this  power  is  current  as  wit ;  when  to  the  faculty  of  origi¬ 
nating  ridicule  is  added  the  power  of  concentrating  pity  or 
pathos  upon  the  subject,  this  may  be  styled  humor.  But 
the  irony  must  be  subjugated  to  the  feeling.  The  heart 
must  love  while  the  countenance  may  smile.  It  will,  them 
be  perceived,  in  view  of  these  distinetions,  how  the  humor¬ 
ist  may  assert  a  claim  in  all  great  and  essential  things 
superior  to  that  which  can  be  advanced  by  the  wit.  Hu¬ 
morists  are  the  salt  of  the  national  intellectual  life.  Eng¬ 
land,  who  occasionally  claims  a  questionable  superiority  in 
some  respects  over  other  nations,  may,  in  the  growth  of 
genuine  humor,  be  allowed  the  preeminence,  (iermany  ap¬ 
proaching  her  perhaps  in  the  nearest  degree.  What  other 
literature,  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  can  show  such  a  roll 
of  humorists  as  that  which  is  inscribed  with  the  name; 
(amongst  others)  of  Richardson,  Addison,  Steele,  Prinr. 
Gay,  Smollett,  Fielding,  Sterne,  and  Goldsmith? 
after  the  closing  names  of  this  galaxy  a  dearth  was  wit¬ 
nessed  like  that  which  immediately  preceded  their  advent. 
It  appears  as  though  the  soil  of  literature,  having  wown  to 
its  utmost  capacity  the  product  of  humor,  demanded  time 
to  recuperate  its  powers.  During  the  past  thirty  or  forty 
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ve*rs  another  growth  sprang  up,  and  Hood,  Lamb,  and 
other  inheritors  of  the  marvellous  gift,  have  enriched  the 
world  with  the  perfume  of  their  lives  and  works.  Amongst 
the  latest  band  of  humorists,  however,  there  is  no  name 
more  remarkable  or  more  justly  distinguished  than  that 
which  is  now  under  consideration. 

From  the  operation  of  various  causes,  the  works  of 
Thackeray  have  not  hitherto  enjoyed  a  circulation  commen¬ 
surate  with  their  intrinsic  merits.  The  sale  of  the  best  of 
his  writings  in  his  life-time  fell  far  short  of  the  popular  de¬ 
mand  for  the  works  of  Scott  or  Dickens.  But  their  hold 
on  society,  and  the  recognition  of  their  permanent  value 
and  excellence,  have  gone  on  steadily  increasing  with  each 
suaeeding  year,  and  very  recently  a  new  and  complete 
edition  of  them  has  been  issued,  which  is  within  the  reach 
of  all  readers.*  At  this  period,  then,  it  may  be  fitting  to 
consider  the  life's  work  of  this  deepest  and  purest  of 
modern  English  satirists. 

It  was  in  these  pages  that  the  first  substantial  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  genius  of  the  author  of  “  Vanity  Fair  ”  ap¬ 
peared  :  a  (juarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since  then  ;  but 
m  the  short  period  between  that  epoch  in  his  career  and 
his  death,  a  rapid  succession  of  brilliant  works  issued  from 
his  pen  —  a  pen  facile  to  charm,  to  instruct,  and  to  reprove. 
These  works  have  fully  justified  the  terms  of  praise  in 
which  we  referred  to  his  first  great  fiction.  Yet  it  would 
be  difficult  to  name  a  writer  of  fiction  of  equal  excellence 
who  had  so  little  of  the  inventive  and  imaginative  faculty. 
Keenness  of  observation  and  a  nice  appreciation  of  char¬ 
acter  supplied  him  with  all  the  materials  of  his  creations. 
He  wrote  from  the  experience  of  life,  and  the  foibles  of 
mankind  which  he  satirized  were  those  that  had  fallen  under 
his  notice  in  the  vicissitudes  of  his  own  career,  or  might 
sometimes  be  traced  in  the  recesses  of  his  own  disposition. 
The  key,  therefore,  to  Thackeray’s  works  is  to  be  Ibund  in 
his  life,  and  few  literary  biographies  would  be  more  inter¬ 
esting,  if  it  were  written  with  a  just  and  discriminating 
pen.  We  would  venture  to  suggest  to  his  accomplished 
daughter,  who  has  shown  by  her  own  writings  that  some 
at  least  of  his  gifts  have  descended  to  her  by  inheritance, 
that  she  should  undertake  a  task  which  no  one  else  can 
fulfil  with  so  natural  and  delicate  a  feeling  of  her  father’s 
genius.  Probably  it  might  already  have  been  attempted, 
W  for  the  extreme  repugnance  of  Thackeray  himself  to 
allow  his  own  person  to  be  brought  before  the  world,  or  to 
suffer  the  sanctity  of  private  correspondence  to  be  invaded. 
Nobody  wrote  more  amusing  letters ;  but  he  wrote  them 
not  for  the  public.  As  it  is,  even  his  birth  and  descent 
have  not  been  correctly  stated  in  the  current  works  of  the 
day.  His  great  grandfather  was  in  the  Church,  once 
master  of  Harrow,  and  afterwards  an  archdeacon.  He 
had  seven  sons,  one  of  whom,  also  named  William  Make¬ 
peace  Thackeray,  entered  the  Civil  Service  of  India,  be¬ 
came  a  Member  of  Council,  and  sat  at  the  Board  with 
Warren  Hastings,  some  of  whose  minutes  he  signed.  The 
son  of  this  gentleman  and  the  father  of  our  novelist,  was 
Uchmond  Thackeray,  disoa  Civil  servant,  who  died  in  1816 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty.  Thackeray  himself  was  born  at 
Calcutta,  in  1811,  and  was  sent  to  England  when  he  was 
seven  years  old.  On  the  voyage  home  the  vessel  touched 
at  St.  Helena,  where  the  child  saw  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
The  black  servant  who  attended  him  attributed  to  the  ex- 
Emperor  the  most  ravenous  propensities.  “  He  eats,”  said 
the  sable  exaggerator,  “  three  shey>  every  day,  and  all 
the  children  he  can  lay  hands  on.”  "The  joke  figured  years 
afterwards  in  one  of  Thackeray’s  sketches.  This  early  con¬ 
nection  with  India  left  its  mark  in  his  memory,  and  the 
pleasant  allusions  to  the  great  Ramchunder  and  the  Bun- 
delcund  bank  were  suggested  by  the  traditions  of  his  own 
infancy.  He  inherited  from  his  father  (who  died  when  he 
was  five  years  old)  a  considerable  fortune,  part  of  which 
Iiad  fortunatelpf  been  settled  on  his  mother,  who  was  re- 
inarried  to  Major  Carmichael  Smyth.  The  remainder  was 
left  at  his  own  disposal,  and  rendered  him  an  object  of 
envy  and  admiration  to  his  less  fortunate  contemporaries. 

*J*'y  Kensington  edition  in  12  vole.,  to  which  the  writer  her*  alludes,  it 
puMlibed  In  this  county  by  Messrs.  J.  R.  Osgooi  &  Co. 


Tlie  boy  was  sent  to  the  Ch.arter-house,  where  he  remained 
for  some  years ;  and  here  again  the  reader  familiar  with  his 
works  may  trace  a  multitude  of  allusions  to  his  school-days 
under  Dr.  Bussell,  then  the  master  of  that  school.  About 
the  year  1828  he  went  up  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  the  friend  and  contemporary  of  Tennyson, 
Venables,  John  Mitchell  Kemble,  Charles  and  Arthur  Dul¬ 
ler,  John  Sterling,  R.  Moncton  Milnes,  and  of  that  distin¬ 
guished  set  of  men,  some  of  whom  had  preceded  him  by  a 
year  or  two,  who  formed  what  was  called  the  Society  of  the 
Apostles,  though  he  was  not  himself  a  member  of  that  so¬ 
ciety.  It  must  be  confessed  that  at  Cambridge  Thackeray 
gave  no  signs  of  distinguished  ability.  He  was  chiefly 
known  for  his  inexhaustible  drollery,  his  love  of  repartee, 
and  for  his  humorous  command  of  the  pencil.  But  his 
habits  were  too  desultory  for  him  to  enter  the  lists  of  aca¬ 
demic  competition,  and,  like  Arthur  Pendennis,  he  left  the 
university  without  taking  a  degree. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  entered  upon  London  life ; 
he  visited  Weimar,  which  he  afterwards  portrayed  as  the 
Court  of  Pumpernickel ;  and  he  was  frequently  in  Paris, 
where  his  mother  resided  since  her  second  marriage.  His 
I  fortune  and  position  in  society  seemed  to  permit  him  to  in¬ 
dulge  his  tastes  and  to  live  as  a  gentleman  at  large.  But 
the  dream  was  of  short  duration.  Within  a  few  months  he 
contracted  a  sleeping  partnership  which  placed  his  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  turned  out  to  be  insolvent, 

I  and  the  fortune  he  relied  on  was  lost  before  he  bad  enjoyed 
it.  The  act  was  one  of  gross  imprudence,  no  doubt,  ami  he 
suffered  bitterly  for  it ;  but  it  is  not  true,  as  has  sometimes 
been  supjiosed,  from  his  lively  description  of  scenes  of  folly 
and  vice,  that  he  lost  his  money  by  his  own  personal  ex¬ 
travagance.  Thus  then  he  found  himself,  at  two  or  three 
and  twenty,  with  very  reduced  means,  for  he  had  nothing 
to  live  on  but  tbe  allowance  his  mother  and  grandmother 
were  able  to  make  bim ;  with  no  profession,  with  desultory 
tastes  and  habits,  and  with  no  definite  prospects  in  life  b^ 
fore  him.  His  first  scheme  *was  to  turn  artist  and  to  culti¬ 
vate  painting  in  the  Louvre,  for  he  now  resided  chiefly  with 
his  relations  in  Paris.  But  in  the  art  of  design  he  was, 
in  truth,  no  more  than  an  accomplished  amateur.  The 
drawings  with  which  he  afterwards  illustrated  his  own 
books  are  full  of  expression,  humor,  grace,  and  feeling  ;  but 
they  want  the  correctness  and  mastery  of  the  well-trained 
artist.  He  turned,  then,  with  more  hope,  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  to  the  resources  of  the  pen.  But  it  is  remarkable 
that  all  his  literary  productions  of  this,  his  earlier  period, 
were  anonymous ;  and  his  literary  efforts,  though  not  want¬ 
ing  in  pungency  and  an  admirable  style,  were  scattered  in 
multifarious  publications,  and  procured  for  bim  but  small 
I  profit,  and  no  fame.  These  years,  from  thirty  to  seven- 
i  and-thirty,  which  ought  to  have  been  the  brightest,  were 
the  most  cheerless  of  his  existence.  He  wrote  letters  in 
the  Times,  under  the  signature  of  Manlius  Pennialinus. 
He  wrote  an  article  on  Lord  Brougham  in  the  British  and 
Foreign  Review,  which  excited  attention.  But  political 
writing  —  even  political  sarcasm  —  was  not  his  forte  ;  and 
I  when  politics  ceased  to  be  a  joke,  they  became  to  him  a 
bore.  Amongst  other  experiments  he  accepted  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  a  London  daily  newspaper,  called  The  Constitu¬ 
tional  and  Public  Ledger,  but  —  like  its  namesake,  which 
had  been  started  and  edited,  a  few  years  before,  by  another 
j  man  of  great  literary  genius,  destined  to  achieve  in  after- 
1  life  a  more  illustrious  career  —  this  journal  lingered  for  ten 
months  and  then  expired.  The  foundation  of  “  Punch  ” 
was  a  work  after  Thackeray’s  own  heart,  and  he  contributed 
I  largely  to  the  earlier  numbers.  But  it  was  not  till  1841 
I  that  he  really  began  to  make  his  mark  in  literature,  under 
;  the  well-known  pseudonym  of  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh,  a 
name  in  which  uie  dream  of  the  artist  still  haunted  the 
:  fancy  of  the  humorist.  In  the  midst  of  these  perplexities, 
with  that  genuine  tenderness  of  feeling  which  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  all  his  sarcasms,  Thackeray  fml  in  love,  and  mar¬ 
ried  a  young  lady  who  might  have  sat  for  the  portrait  of 
his  own  Amelia,  but  who  was  not  better  endowed  than 
himself  with  the  world’s  goods,  and  much  less  able  than 
himself  to  battle  with  adverse  fortune.  But  his  domestic 
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life  was  overclouded  by  a  greater  calamity  than  these,  and 
the  malady  of  his  wife  threw  a  permanent  cloud  over  the 
best  affections  of  his  heart,  which  were  thenceforward  de¬ 
voted  to  his  children  alone.  Such  was  the  school  in  which 
the  genius  of  Thackeray  was  educated.  It  was  not  imagi¬ 
native  ;  it  was  not  spontaneous ;  it  was  the  result  of  a  hard 
and  varied  experience  of  life  and  the  world.  It  left  him 
somewhat  prone  to  exaggerate  the  follies  and  baseness  of 
mankind,  but  it  never  froze  or  extingubhed  his  love  and 
sympathy  for  justice,  tenderness,  and  truth.  In  1847,  when 
he  was  six-and-thirty  years  of  age,  he  braced  himself  up, 
for  the  first  time,  for  a  great  and  continuous  literary  effort, 
and  he  came  before  the  world,  which  hitherto  had  known 
him  only  as  a  writer  of  jests  and  magazine  articles,  as  the 
author  of  “  Vanity  Fair.”  His  style,  which  was  the  result 
of  the  most  careful  and  fastidious  study,  had  now  attained 
a  high  degree  of  perfection.  In  the  comparison  which  was 
naturally  drawn  between  himself  and  Dickens,  then  in  the 
heyday  of  popularity,  it  was  obvious  that  in  the  command 
of  the  English  language  Thackeray  was  incomparably  the 
master.  His  style  was  to  the  style  of  Dickens  what  marble 
is  to  clay  ;  and  although  he  never  attained  to  the  successful 
vogue  of  his  contemporary  in  his  life-time,  it  was  evident  to 
the  critical  eye  that  the  writings  of  Thackeray  had  in  them 
that  which  no  time  could  dim  or  obliterate. 

With  this  novel,  then,  so  surprising  in  its  frankness  and 
in  its  knowledge  of  human  nature,  commenced  a  career 
which  could  know  no  repression.  A  mine  of  gold  had  been 
struck,  and  the  nuggets  were  cast  up  freely  by  the  hands 
of  the  hard  and  honest  worker.  In  the  writing  of  books 
admired  by  every  hater  of  pretence,  and  the  delivery  of 
lectures  which  were  as  new  in  their  style  and  treatment  as 
his  novels,  the  rest  of  the  life  of  Thackeray  passed  away. 
The  last  fifteen  years  of  it  were  years  of  success,  celebrity, 
and  comparative  aiHuence.  He  had  attained  a  command¬ 
ing  position  in  literature  and  in  society,  though  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  except  in  a  very  small  circle  of  intimate 
friends,  he  rarely  put  forth  any  brilliant  social  qualities. 
How  he  impaled  snobbery  in  “  Punch,”  and  gave  a  new 
impetus  to  serial  literature  by  his  editorship  of  the  Corn- 
hill  Magazine,  are  facts  too  widely  disseminated  to  be 
dilated  upon.  A  most  good-natured  editor,  conscientious 
as  well  as  kind,  was  Thackeray ;  but  the  work  was  not  to 
his  taste,  and  after  a  short  period  he  relinquished  it  at  a 
large  pecuniary  sacrifice.  To  that  terrible  person,  the 
owner  of  a  “  rejected  contribution,”  he  was  frequently  most 
generous,  breaking  the  literary  disappointment  with  the 
solace  of  a  bank-note  in  many  instances.  But  he  found  it 
painfully  difficult  to  say  “  No  ”  when  it  became  imjHjrative 
to  rej^ect  would-be  contributors,  and  fled  from  the  field  in 
despair  accordingly.  To  a  friend  he  said  on  one  occasion, 
“  How  can  I  go  into  society  with  comfort?  1  dined  the 

Other  day  at - ’s,  and  at  the  table  were  four  gentlemen 

whose  masterpieces  of  literary  art  I  had  been  compelled  to 
decline  with  thanks.”  So  he  informed  his  readers  for  the 
last  time  that  he  would  “  not  be  responsible  for  rejected 
communications.”  On  Christmas  Eve,  I8U3,  came  the 
event  which  touched  the  heart  of  Britain  with  a  genuine 
grief.  The  not  altogether  uneventful  career  of  one  of  the 
truest  and  best  of  men  was  closed.  When  it  was  known 
that  the  author  of  “  Vanity  Fair  ”  would  charm  the  world 
no  longer  by  his  truthful  pictures  of  English  life,  the  grief 
was  what  we  would  always  have  it  he  when  a  leader  of  the 
people  in  war,  arts,  or  letters  is  stricken  down  in  battle  — 
deep,  general,  and  sincere. 

Postponing  for  the  moment  a  consideration  of  what  we 
conceive  to  be  the  leading  characteristics  of  Thackeray’s 
genius,  a  certain  measure  of  insight  into  the  author’s  mind 
may  be  gained  by  a  glance  at  his  works  —  premising  that 
they  are  not  taken  in  strict  chronological  order.  First, 
with  regard  to  his  more  important  novels.  The  key  with 
which  he  opened  the  door  of  fame  was  undoubtedly  “  Van¬ 
ity  Fair.”  Though  other  writings  of  a  less  ambitious  na¬ 
ture  had  previously  come  from  his  pen,  until  the  production 
of  this  book  there  was  no  evidence  that  Thackeray  would 
ever  assume  the  high  position  in  letters  now  unanimously 
awarded  to  him.  But  here,  at  any  rate,  was  demonstrative 
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proof  that  a  new  star  had  arisen.  And  yet  general  as  was 
this  belief,  no  intelligible  grounds  were  for  a  time  assigned 
for  it.  The  novelist  himself  always  regarded  his  first  work 
as  his  best ;  though  we  think  that  in  this  respect  he  has 
followed  the  example  of  Milton  and  other  cefcbrated  au¬ 
thors,  and  chosen  as  his  favorite  that  which  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  the  best,  though  it  may  be  equal  to  any  which 
succeeded  it.  Probablv  the  book  was  one  round  whose 
pages  a  halo  had  been  thrown  by  various  personal  circum¬ 
stances.  But  the  famous  yellow  covers  in  which  the 
“  Novel  without  a  Hero  ”  originally  appeared  were  not  at 
first  sought  after  with  much  avidity.  Soon,  however,  it 
became  known  that  a  new  delineator  of  life  was  at  work  in 
society,  and  one  whose  pen  was  as  keen  as  the  dissecting 
knife  of  the  surgeon.  An  author  had  sprung  up  who  dareS 
to  shame  society  by  a  strong  and  manly  scorn,  and  by  pro¬ 
claiming  that  it  ought  to  loathe  itself  in  dust  and  ashes. 
The  world  was  not  unwilling  to  read  the  reflection  of  its 
foibles  and  its  vices  mirrored  with  so  much  wit,  originality, 
and  genius.  How  account  otherwise  for  the  favor  which 
the  work  subsequently  attained,  when  it  lacked  as  a  novel 
many  of  those  characteristics  for  which  novels  are  most 
eagerly  read  ?  To  the  initial  difficulty  of  a  story  without 
a  hero,  the  writer  had  voluntarily  added  that  of  a  lack  of  ! 
consecutiveness  and  completeness.  It  was  probably  bewun 
by  the  author  not  only  without  a  hero,  but  without  a  plot.  I 
We  doubt  whether  any  of  his  novels  were  written  on  a 
plan.  Some  of  them  evidently  turned  under  his  pen  into 
something  quite  different  from  what  he  had  originally  in¬ 
tended.  His  mode  of  narrative  consists  in  a  series  of  pic¬ 
tures,  after  the  manner  of  Hogarth,  but  their  popularity 
I  sufficiently  attested  their  accuracy.  There  is  no  one  char- 
acter  in  “  Vanity  Fair  ”  which  can  be  deemed  perfectly 
satisfactory  —  not  that  the  public  always  cares  for  that, 
j  preferring  sometimes  the  most  thorough-paced  villainy 
(viewing  authorship  as  a  question  of  art)  to  the  most  su¬ 
perlative  virtue.  Becky  Sharp,  the  unprincipled  govern-  i 
ess,  has  been  as  unduly  detested  as  Amelia  Sedley  has 
been  too  lavishly  praised.  There  is  nothing  in  the  earlier 
chapters  to  prove  that  Becky  Sharp  was  naturally  and  en¬ 
tirety  unprincipled  and  unscrupulous,  and  it  was  evidently 
the  intention  of  the  author  to  show  that  society  might  justly 
assume  a  great  portion  of  the  responsibility  for  the  after- 
I  development  of  those  qualities.  With  certain  ground  to 
!  work  upon,  and  given  conditions  as  adjuncts,  the  influence 
I  of  society  on  natures  like  Becky  Sharp’s  would  be  to  en¬ 
crust  them  with  selfishness,  and  superinduce  complete  hy¬ 
pocrisy.  If  heroine  there  be  in  the  novel  it  is  this  clever 
adventuress,  and  except  on  some  half-dozen  occasions  it  is  I 
'  scarcely  jxissible  to  avoid  a  pity  approaching  to  contempt 
j  for  the  character  of  Amelia  oedley,  who  is  intended  to  per¬ 
sonify  the  good  element  an  author  generally  casts  about  to 
discover  in  concocting  a  story.  Captain  Dobbin  is  over¬ 
drawn,  and  one  is  well-nigh  tempted  to  wish  that  he  had 
a  little  less  virtue  and  a  little  more  selfishness.  While  we 
love  him,  he  has  a  tendency  to  make  us  angry.  The  most 
masterly  touches  in  the  volume  are  those  in  which  the  po^ 
traits  of  the  Marquis  of  Steyne  and  of  Sir  Pitt  Crawley 
are  sketched.  The  aristocracy  furnish  the  villains  and  the 
most  contemptible  specimens  of  the  race,  while  the  excel¬ 
lent  persons  come  from  the  rank  of  the  middle  class  and  the 
poor  —  1  leir  namby-pambjrism,  however,  now  and  then  re¬ 
ducing  their  claims  to  our  regard.  The  author  speaks  for 
the  most  part  in  his  own  person,  and  herein  lies  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  the  success  of  the  book.  We  feel  the 
satirist  at  our  elbow  ;  he  is  not  enveloped  in  thick  folds  in 
the  distance ;  as  we  read  his  trenchant  observations  and 
withering  sarcasms  we  can  almost  see  the  glances  of  scora 
or  of  pity  which  he  would  assume  when  engaged  in  his 
task.  Well  might  the  world  exclaim  that  this  was  no  novice 
who  thus  wrote  of  its  meannesses  and  its  glory,  its  virtues 
and  its  vices.  This  novel  lifted  him  at  once,  and  justly, 
into  the  position  of  one  of  the  ablest  writers  of  subjective  ! 
fiction.  It  is  especially  remarkable,  in  connection  with 
“  Vanity  Fair,”  to  note  the  extremely  little  conversational 
matter  in  a  tale  of  this  great  length ;  another  proof  that 
the  strength  of  the  author  lay  not  in  the  conventional 
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gjooTe  of  the  novelb^  but  in  those  other  powers  of  Thaek- 
gfjy  _  rare  observation,  an  acute  penetration  of  motives, 
jn  abhorrence  of  sham  or  pretence,  and  an  entirely  new 
and  genuine  humor. 

In  “Pendennis,”  the  next  great  work  by  Thackeray, 
there  is  not  only  some  approach  to  a  consecutive  plot,  but 
we  are  inclined  to  think  finer  drawing  of  individual  char¬ 
acter  than  in  its  predecessor.  There  is  not  so  much 
brilliancy  of  writing,  but  there  is  a  considerable  advance 
in  the  art  of  the  novelist.  With  all  the  graphic  touches 
which  took  form  in  the  features  of  Becky  Sharp,  Amelia 
Sedley,  and  Captain  Dobbin,  there  is  nothing  in  the  earlier 
work  to  compare  with  the  po 'traits  of  George  Warrington, 
Helen  Pendennis,  and  Laura.  The  hero  Arthur  is  one 
who  succumbs  to  the  ordinary  temptations  of  life,  and  has 
rery  little  attaching  to  him  of  that  romance  in  which  a 
hero  is  generally  expected  to  be  enshrined.  Because  it 
was  so  natural,  the  book  was  not  regarded  at  first  as  very 
successful :  nothing  could  be  truer  to  the  original  than  the 
manner  in  which  Arthur  Pendennis  is  sketched,  and  his 
love  passages  with  Miss  Fotheringay,  the  actress,  are 
naively  related  ;  but  it  was  of  course  impossible  to  become 
inspired  with  the  same  feelings  towards  him  as  were  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  chivalric  heroes  of  Scott.  A  man  who  resorts 
in  the  morning  to  a  bottle  of  soda  water  to  correct  the 
exuberant  spirits  of  the  night  before  is  not  calculated  to 
awaken  much  personal  adoration.  He  is  too  fallible,  and 
the  novel-reading  community  demands  sinless  heroes  and 
heroines  ere  it  consents  to  raise  them  to  the  lofty  pedestal 
accorded  to  its  greatest  favorites.  There  is  no  exaggera¬ 
tion  in  a  single  portrait  to  be  found  in  “  Pendennis  ;  ”  all 
are  true  —  are  true  to  the  minutest  detail,  and  the  author 
has  simply  acted  as  the  photographer  to  his  clients;  he 
“  nothing  extenuates,  or  sets  down  aught  in  malice.”  The 
early  follies  of  Pendennis,  and  his  university  career  — 
which  was  chiefly  noticeable  for  splendid  suppers  and 
dealings  with  money-lenders  at  a  hundred  per  cent.  —  are 
described  with  no  sparing  pen.  The  case  is  typical  of 
thousands  now,  and  is  no  credit  to  the  youth  of  the  uni¬ 
versities.  “  Only  wild  oats,”  the  apologists  for  under¬ 
graduate  extravagance  remind  us ;  but  there  is  no  natural 
necessity  that  this  particular  university  crop  should  be 
sown ;  many  men,  worthy  men  too,  are  compelled  to  go 
through  life  without  the  satisfaction  of  having  ruined  their 
fnends  by  their  follies.  The  result  overtook  Pendennis 
which  righteously  succeeds,  we  suppose,  to  dissipation  and 
neglect  of  study.  When  the  degree  examinations  came, 

“  Many  of  his  own  set  who  had  not  half  his  brains,  but  a 
little  regularity  and  constancy  of  occupation,  took  high 
place  in  the  honors  or  passed  with  decent  credit.  And 
where  in  the  list  was  Pen  the  superb.  Pen  the  wit  and 
dandy.  Pen  the  poet  and  orator  !  Ah,  where  was  Pen  the 
widow’s  darling  and  sole  pride  V  Let  us  hide  our  heads 
and  shut  up  the  page.  The  lists  came  out ;  and  a  dreadful 
mmor  rushed  through  the  university  that  Pendennis  of 
Boniface  was  plucked.”  Yet  though  he  fled  from  the  uni¬ 
versity,  the  widow  went  on  loving  him  still,  just  the  same, 
and  little  Laura  hugged  to  her  heart  with  a  secret  passion 
the  image  of  the  young  scapegrace.  So  inexplicable  and 
80  devoted  is  the  character  of  woman  !  The  little  orphan 
l>aid  the  debts  of  the  dashing,  clever  hero.  More  sketches 
of  society  with  its  hollowness  and  pretence  follow  this 
revelation,  and  then  we  find  Arthur  in  the  modern  Babylon, 
won  to  become  the  friend  of  George  Warrington,  who  was 
destined  to  be  his  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend.  The 
brains  of  our  hero  now  became  of  service,  and  in  dwelling 
on  his  intellectual  labor  Thackeray  details  the  secret 
history  of  a  literary  hack,  together  with  the  story  of  the 
establishment  of  a  newspaper  for  “  the  gentlemen  of  Eng¬ 
land,”  the  prospectus  of  which  was  written  by  Captain 
Shandon  in  Fleet  Prison.  Brilliant  indeed  were  the  intel¬ 
lectual  Bohemians  who  wrote  for  that  witty  and  critical 
journal.  There  are  no  more  interesting  or  amusing 
•hetches  in  the  whole  of  the  author’s  novels  than  those 
8nlating  to  this  paper,  and  the  intimate  knowledge  dis¬ 
played  in  the  details  of  the  schemes  of  rival  printers  and 
publishers  was  a  part  of  the  author’s  own  dearly  bought 


I  exMrience.  Arthur  is  strangely  consoled  in  his  endeavors 
to  live  by  the  aid  of  literature  by  his  uncle.  Major  Pen- 
1  dennis,  who  assures  him  that  “  poetry  and  genius,  and  that 
I  sort  of  thing,  were  devilishly  disreputable  ”  in  his  time. 

'  But  success  waits  on  him,  and  he  can  afford  to  smile  at  the 
eccentric  officer.  Were  it  not  for  the  closing  pages  of 
\  “  Pendennis  ”  we  could  almost  feel  angry  with  Thackeray 
for  challenging  our  interest  in  Arthur.  But  the  lesson  he 
j  had  to  teach  compensates  for  all  disappointments.  No 
I  stones  are  to  be  unnecessarily  thrown  at  the  erring,  and 
,  the  shadows  in  Pendennis’s  life  are  to  teach  others  how  to 
avoid  similar  errors.  The  unworthy  often  run  away  with 
j  the  honors.  The  history  of  Pendennis  closes  with  fruition 
j  for  the  hero,  while  the  nobler  character,  George  Warrington 
!  suffers  disappointment.  But  then  the  novelist  justly  ob- 
^  serves : — 

I 

I  ”  If  the  best  men  do  nut  draw  the  great  prizes  in  life,  we  know 
I  that  it  has  been  so  ordained  by  the  Ordainer  of  the  lottery  ;  we 
own,  and  see  daily,  how  the  false  and  worthless  live  and  prosper, 
while  the  good  are  called  away,  and  the  dear  and  young  perish 
'  untimely.  We  perceive  in  every  man’s  life  maimed  happiness, 
the  frequent  falling,  the  bootless  endeavor,  the  struggle  of  right 
and  wrong,  in  which  the  strong  often  succumb  and  the  swift 
!  fail ;  we  see  flowers  of  good  blooming  in  foul  places,  as  in  the 
most  lofty  and  splendid  fortunes,  flaws  of  vice  and  meanness, 

:  and  stains  of  evil,  and,  knowing  how  mean  the  best  of  us  is,  let 
j  us  give  a  hand  of  charity  to  Arthur  Pendennis,  with  all  his 
I  faults  and  shortcomings,  who  does  not  claim  to  be  a  hero,  but 
I  only  a  man  and  a  brother.” 

j  Passing  by  temporarily  the  lectures  on  the  humorists  in 
;  order  to  preserve  the  chain  of  novels  unbroken,  we  come  to 
i  a  work  which  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  of  all 
'I’liackeray’s  writings,  regarding  them  purely  in  the  light 
of  litferary  art.  There  are  few  productions  in  the  world 
of  fiction  which  exhibit  the  finish  of  “  Esmond,”  for  the 
author  has  not  only  drawn  his  characters  with  unusual 
skill,  but  delighted  the  reader  with  repeated  bursts  of 
natural,  unaffected  eloquence,  in  language  sedulously  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  age  of  Steele  and  Addison.  As  regards 
style,  indeed,  “Esmond”  is  an  incredible  tour-de-force, 
and  is  by  far  the  most  original  of  all  his  books.  For  the 
first  time  the  author  transplants  us  to  that  age  which  after¬ 
wards  became  of  such  absorbing  interest  to  him  that  he 
could  not  tear  himself  away  from  it ;  so  imbued  was  he 
altogether  with  the  literature  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne 
and  George  I.,  that  at  last  he  seemed  to  live  in  it.  At  his 
death  he  had  another  work  in  contemplation  whose  period 
was  fixed  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  easy  even  to  the 
uninitiated  to  discover  that  Thackeray  wrote  his  history  of 
Esmond,  a  colonel  in  the  service  of  her  Majesty  tiueen 
Anne,  thoroughly  con  amore.  lie  .revelled  in  his  theme 
and  in  the  associations  it  brought  with  it.  Genial,  witty 
Dick  Steele  and  Mr.  Joseph  Addison  are  intro<luced  to  us, 
and  we  see  them,  along  with  Esmond,  drinking  tlie  Bur¬ 
gundy,  which,  says  Addison,  “  my  Lord  Halifa.x  sent  me.” 
We  are  carried  through  portions  of  Marlborough’s  cam¬ 
paigns,  and  the  spirit  blazes  with  enthusiasm  at  the  pluck 
I  which  wrought  such  valiant  deeds,  and  brought  undying 
'  honor  on  the  British  arms.  The  avarice  and  ambition  of 
the  brilliant  Churchill  are  forgotten  as  the  plans  of  his 
consummate  genius  are  unravelled.  Esmond’s  career  with 
General  Webb  is  traced  with  intense  interest,  and  the 
scenes  become  as  real  to  us  as  they  undoubtedly  seemed  to 
the  author.  The  plot  of  the  book  is  not  of  the  happiest 
description,  the  machinations  of  the  Jacobites  being  inter¬ 
woven  largely  with  the  thread  of  the  narrative.  The  hero 
loves  in  the  outset  Beatrix  Esmond,  daughter  of  a  viscount, 
and  the  devotion  he  exhibits  to  the  idol  of  his  heart  and 
his  imagination  is  something  extraordinary  even  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  loves  of  other  heroes.  Beatrix,  however, 
was  unworthy  of  it :  homage  she  would  receive,  true  pas¬ 
sion  she  seemed  incapable  of  returning.  Self-willed  to  a 
degree,  the  noble  nature  of  such  a  man  as  Esmond  was  as 
a  sealed  book  to  ber.  His  gravest  feelings  sbe  treated 
with  levity,  and  at  length  her  conduct  with'  the  Pretender 
broke  the  spell,  and  threw  down  from  its  lofty  pedestal, 
once  and  forever,  the  idol  he  had  set  up.  Like  the  marble, 
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it  was  beautiful  to  the  eye ;  like  the  marble  it  was  cold  and 
insensible  to  the  touch.  Finally  Esmond  contracts  a  union 
with  Beatrix’s  mother,  Lady  Castlewood,  still  handsome 
and  comparatively  young,  and  who  ha<l  always  cherished 
the  memory  of  Esmond  as  one  whom  she  dearly  loved  in 
his  youth.  Her  affection  for  him  had  never  waned.  The 
volume  closes  with  their  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac,  in  a  calm  an<l  serene  happiness.  The  autobiog- 
raplier,  in  describing  their  Virginian  estate  and  transat¬ 
lantic  life,  says :  “  Our  diamonds  are  turned  into  ploughs 
and  axes  for  our  plantations,  and  into  negroes,  the  happiest, 
and  merriest,  I  think,  in  all  this  country ;  and  the  only 
jewel  by  which  my  wife  sets  any  store,  and  from  which  she 
hath  never  parted,  is  that  gold  button  she  took  from  my 
arm  on  the  day  when  she  visited  me  in  prison,  and  which 
she  wore  ever  after,  as  she  told  me,  on  the  tenderest  heart 
in  the  world.”  In  reading  “  Esmond,”  so  cleverly  is  the 
story  told,  and  with  such  ease  and  truthfulness,  that  the 
reader  does  not  stay  to  note  what  a  dillicult  task  the 
novelist  has  set  himself  in  venturing  to  deal  with  a  plot 
more  than  commonly  unattractive.  Thackeray,  however, 
is  nowhere  the  slave  of  a  plot ;  and  in  sometimes  deliber¬ 
ately  fighting  against  conventional  construction  and  prob¬ 
ability,  he  has  proved  by  his  success  in  enlisting  interest 
and  sympathy  that  he  wielded  the  pen  of  a  master.  The 
world  can  forgive  its  hero  for  not  doing  what  ninety-nine 
heroes  in  a  hundred  perform,  when  his  history  is  related 
with  the  fiilelity  and  ability  which  distinguish  “  Esmond.” 
There  are  more  characters  carefully  and  vividly  drawn  in 
this  book  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  entire  novels  of  many 
popular  writers ;  and  that  pungency  of  Thackeray’s  pen 
which  cuts  through  individualities  as  sharply  and  clearly 
as  the  diamond  cuts  through  the  glass,  is  here  in  full  opera¬ 
tion.  It  was  as  superior  to  its  predecessor  as  the  latterwas 
to  almost  all  the  novels  of  the  time.  In  regard  to  historical 
l>ortraiture  it  has  never  been  excelled  ;  to  read  it  once  is 
to  be  struck  with  its  elmjuence  and  power ;  to  read  it  a 
second  time  is  to  be  impressed  with  its  fidelity  and  photo- 
gr^hic  accuracy. 

Thackeray  rose  to  the  perfection  of  his  art  in  fiction  in 
“  The  Newcomes ;  ”  and  it  is  such  books  as  this  which 
show  us  what  a  fine  teacher  and  instructor  the  novel  may 
liecome  in  the  hands  of  genius.  In  the  representation  of 
human  nature  this  storj'  is  worthy  of  Richardson  or  Field¬ 
ing.  It  is  the  chef  (Veeuvre,  in  our  opinion,  of  its  author.  ! 
There  is  not  lacking  that  infinite  sarcasm  observable  in  ' 
previous  works,  but  the  writer  has  touched  more  deeply  the 
springs  of  human  sympathy.  Within  the  whole  scope  of 
fiction  there  is  no  single  character  which  stands  out  more 
nobly  for  the  admiration  of  readers  to  all  time  than  that  of 
Colonel  Newcome.  The  painter  of  that  portrait  alone 
might  well  lay  claim  to  an  undying  canvas.  As  faithfully 
and  as  naturally  as  though  limned  by  the  hand  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  himself,  the  features  of  the  old  s.oldier  appear 
before  us.  Having  written  “  The  Newcomes  ”  Thacaeray 
may  be  said  to  have  shaken  hands  as  an  equal  with  the  two 
or  three  great  masters  of  fiction.  If  it  be  the  province  of 
the  novelist  to  depict  human  nature  as  it  is,  it  must  be  con¬ 
ceded,  at  any  rate,  that  there  was  nothing  else  left  for  the 
author  to  do  to  entitle  him  to  the  highest  honors  of  his 
class.  Nor  is  it  a  little  singular  too,  that  in  the  story  just 
mentioned  Thackeray  has  given  us  the  best  female  character 
which  has  proceeded  from  his  fertile  brain,  —  Ethel  New- 
come.  She  comes  to  us  as  the  sweet  teacher  of  more  good¬ 
ness  and  religion  than  a  whole  company  of  preachew.  We 
are  inclined  to  agree  with  her  cousin  Clive  Newcome  that 
to  look  into  her  eyes  would  be  almost  too  much  for  such 
unworthy,  imperfect  creatures  as  men,  and  that  she  is  one 
of  that  rare  class  of  beings  sent  into  the  world  occasionally 
to  tell  us  that  Heaven  has  not  altogether  forgotten  us. 
What  a  story  of  society  “  The  Newcomes  ”  is  !  First  we 
have  the  Newcome  family,  with  Sophia  Alethea,  whose 
mission  and  self-imposed  duty  it  was  “to  attend  to  the 
interests  of  the  enslaved  negro ;  to  awaken  the  benighted 
Hottentot  to  a  sense  of  the  truth ;  to  convert  Jews,  Turks, 
Infidels,  and  Papists  ;  to  arouse  the  indifferent  and  often 
blasphemous  manner ;  to  guide  the  washerwoman  in  the 


right  way  ;  to  head  all  the  public  chanties  of  her  sect ;  and 
do  a  thousand  secret  kindnesses  that  none  knew  ot ;  to 
answer  myriads  of  letters,  pension  endless  ministers,  and 
supply  their  teeming  wives  with  continuous  baby  linen,” 
all  which  she  did  “  womanfully  ”  for  nigh  fourscore  years. 
Then  we  have  the  Honeymans,  with  the  singular  story  of 
the  Rev.  Charles.  Clive  Newcome’s  uncles  occupy  a  l.-irge 
portion  of  the  narrative,  anti  Sir  Barnes  Newcome  appears 
and  contrives  to  earn  our  unmitig.ated  contempt.  Grey 
I  Friars  Iqoms  into  view,  with  the  hero  Clive  at  school  within 
I  its  precincts.  Good  James  Binnie  is  introduced,  and  honest 
J.  J.  Ridley.  Electioneering  contests,  with  all  their  hu¬ 
mor,  are  jiortrayed,  while  the  scheming  members  of  society 
are  also  flayed  for  their  snobbery.  From  the  heartlessness 
of  vampires  and  fools,  —  the  Floracs,  the  Kew.s,  etc.,  —  we 
are  pleased  to  hurry  away  and  to  light  upon  such  passages 
;  of  sweetness  and  beauty  as  this,  where  the  colonel  on  his 
I  arrival  in  England  from  India  is  welcomed  by  his  little 
niece  Ethel ;  — 

“  lie  took  a  little  slim  white  hand  and  laid  it  down  on  his 
brown  palm,  where  it  looked  all  the  whiter;  he  cleared  the 
grir.zled  moiistachio  from  his  mouth,  and  stooping  down  he 
kissed  the  little  white  hand  with  a  great  deal  of  grace  and  dignity. 
There  was  no  point  of  resemblance,  and  yet  a  something  in  the 
girl’s  look,  voice,  and  movements,  which  caused  his  heart  to 
thrill,  and  an  image  out  of  the  past  to  rise  up  and  salute  him. 
The  eyes  which  had  brightened  his  youth  (and  which  he  saw  in 
his  dreams  and  thoughts  for  faithful  years  afterwards  as  though 
they  looked  at  him  out  of  heaven)  seemed  to  shine  upon  him 
I  after  five-and-thirty  years.  He  rememl>ered  such  a  fair  landing 
I  neck  and  clustering  hair,  such  a  light  foot  and  airy  figure,  such 
I  a  slim  hand  lying  in  his  own  — and  now  parted  from  it  with  a 
gap  of  ten  thousand  long  day.s  lictween.  .  .  .  Parting  is  death, 
at  least  as  far  us  life  is  concerned.  A  passion  comes  to  an  end  ; 
it  is  carried  off  in  a  coffin,  or  weeping  in  a  post-chaise  ;  it  drops 
I  out  of  life  one  way  or  other,  and  the  earth  clods  close  over  it,  and 
I  wo  see  it  no  more.  But  it  has  been  part  of  our  souls  and  it  is 
i  eternal.  Does  a  mother  not  love  her  dead  infant?  a  man  his 
!  lost  mistress  ?  with  the  fond  wife  nestling  at  his  side,  —  yes,  with 
twenty  children  smiling  round  her  knee.  No  doubt,  as  the  old 
soldier  held  the  girl’s  hand  in  his,  the  little  talisman  led  him  back 
to  Hades,  and  he  saw  Leonora.” 

The  book  has  its  love  passages  —  in  some  cases  sad  and 
miserable.  Chapters  of  pathetic  interest  abound,  where  the 
world  is  exhibited  at  its  old  tricks  of  topsy-turvy  —  Lady 
Clara  loving  Jack  Belsize  and  being  beloved  madly  in 
return,  while  her  hand  is  sold  to  Sir  Barnes  Newcome, 
“  society,”  forsooth,  blessing  the  bargain.  Clive  married  to 
Kosey  Mackenzie,  whom  he  loves  in  a  way,  though  his  real 
devotion  belongs  to  his  cousin,  who  is  put  into  the  matri¬ 
monial  auction  and  knocked  down  to  an  idiotic  member  of 
the  peerage.  As  for  the  marriages  which  “  have  been 
arranged,”  who  has  not  heard  uttered,  as  our  satirist  asks, 
“  the  ancient  words,  ‘  I  promise  to  take  thee,’  etc.,  knowing 
them  to  be  untrue ;  and  is  there  a  bishop  on  the  bench  that 
has  not  Amen’d  the  humbug  in  his  lawn  sleeves,  and  called 
a  blessing  over  the  kneeling  pair  of  perjurers  ?  ”  Hypocrisy 
and  humbug  are  succeeded  by  disaster  in  the  novel.  The 
grand  old  colonel  is  ruined  by  the  failure  of  the  celebrated 
Bundelcund  Bank,  but  when  there  comes  in  his  need  a 
check  from  one  whom  he  had  helped  in  days  gone  by,  the 
bankrupt  colonel  only  exclaims,  “  I  thank  my  God  Al¬ 
mighty  for  this  !  ”  and  passes  on  the  <-heck  immediately  to 
another  sufferer.  The  story  rapidly  progresses.  The  death 
of  Colonel  Newcome  is  told  with  a  pathos  almost  unequalled, 
and  dear  old  Grey  Friars  becomes  once  more  the  witness  of 
a  scene  to  be  ever  held  in  remembrance.  After  this  sad 
incident  the  novel  speedily  ends,  with  the  united  happiness 
of  the  two  children  whom  the  colonel  had  most  dearly  loved. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  books  which  we  close  with  regret  when 
we  have  finished  them.  Genial,  generous,  and  noble  in  its 
sentiments,  we  seem  almost  to  touch  the  mind  of  Thackeray 
while  perusing  it.  It  gives  us  full  assurance  that  his  mis¬ 
sion  was  of  far  wider  import  than  that  of  a  mere  scourger  ot 
society.  It  is  evidently  written  by  a  man  who  loves  me 
world,  though  he  hates  its  follies.  He  has  scorn  for  its  dis¬ 
simulation,  indignation  for  its  oppression,  smiles  for  its  hap¬ 
piness,  and  tears  for  its  woes. 
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In  continuation  of  liis  previous  novel  “  Esmond,”  Thac  k- 
eny  returned  to  the  historical  vein  in  “  The  Virginians,” 
which  follows  the  fortunes  of  the  Esmond  family  after  its 
migration  to  America.  It  was  one  of  his  characteristics 
that  the  creations  of  his  art  acijuired  so  complete  a  reality 
that  he  could  not  part  from  them,  and  they  continued,  as  it 
were,  to  live  on,  and  reappeared  in  his  later  works  long 
after  the  fiction  which  had  given  birth  to  them  had  come  to 
a  close.  'Ilius  his  “  Virginians  ”  grew  out  of  “  Esmond,” 
and  it  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  his  works.  The  course  of 
trae  love  pursues  a  devious  wav,  and  the  follies  of  one 
character  serve  to  set  in  bohl  relief  the  heroism  of  others. 
The  fairer  sex  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  treatment 
they  receive  at  the  hands  of  our  autlior,  and  in  this  story 
two  of  their  species  are  immortalized  in  a  setting  for  which 
we  shall  be  forever  grateful.  Ihit  while  we  are  interested 
in  much  love  we  are  also  admonished  by  much  morality, 
though  the  moralizing  of  Thackeray  on  all  occasions  is  any- 
ihiugbut  offensive.  He  has  the  gift  of  so  e.xhibiting  foibles 
and  weaknesses  that  there  is  no  need  for  him  to  lash  him¬ 
self  into  a  furious  state  of  indignation,  as  the  manner  of 
•ome  is  ;  that  calm,  sneering  smile  is  sufficiently  effectual ;  i 
heavy,  clumsy  weapons  or  bludgeons  may  make  much  de-  | 
monstration,  but  it  is  the  light,  piercing  touch  of  the  pointed  i 
steel  which  is  the  most  dangerous.  Thackeray  manages  to  i 
find  the  one  vulnerable  point  in  our  armor;  he  introduces 
the  rapier  of  his  sarcasm,  and  we  are  slain.  Thertt  is  no  ! 
withstanding  his  weapon.  Surely  the  world  should  be  the  ' 
lietter  for  the  fearless  work  which  this  man  accomplished  !  I 
Honestly  has  he  besought  it  to  discard  its  deceit  and  selfish-  ! 
ness,  and  w''o  knows  but  vast  results  have  followed  the  i 
teaching  of  the  life-long  lesson  ?  Does  he  not  ask  ns,  brother  i 
man,  to  be  more  true  to  ourselves,  to  our  own  nature ;  to 
drop  the  cloak  which  we  perpetually  wear  when  we  step 
tbrth  into  the  world  V  He  would  have  man  walk  abroad 
upright,  strong  in  his  own  virtue,  and  not  ashamed  to  meet 
hi?  fellows,  as  though  in  the  great  game  of  life  he  was  de¬ 
termined  to  revoke  through  every  trick  in  order  to  seize 
upon  the  stakes.  And  is  it  so  very  inhuman  to  help  a 
iriend  or  a  brother  that  it  has  become  so  uncommon  ?  Are 
the  heavens  always  to  appear  as  brass  when  the  cry  for 
help  is  raised  ?  H.arry  Esmond  Warrington  “  in  his  distress 
asked  help  from  his  relations ;  his  aunt  sent  him  a  tract  and 
her  blessing  ;  his  uncle  had  business  out  of  town,  and  could 
not,  of  course,  answer  the  poor  boy’s  petition.  .  . .  My  Lord 
and  Lady  Skinflint,  when  they  consult  in  their  bedroom 
aliout  giving  their  luckless  nephew  a  helping  hand,  and 
determine  to  refuse,  and  go  down  to  family  prayers  and 
meet  their  children  and  domestics,  and  discourse  virtuously 
liefore  them,  and  then  remain  together  and  talk  nose  to  nose 
—  what  can  they  think  of  one  another?  and  of  the  poor 
kinsman  fallen  among  thieves  and  groaning  for  help  un¬ 
heeded?  How  can  tliey  go  on  with  those  virtuous  airs? 
How  can  they  dare  look  each  other  in  the  face  ?  ”  Brave 
writer  1  these  are  manly  words,  but  the  world  in  great  part 
still  practises  the  selfish  principle.  It  takes  a  long  time  to 
make  it  understand  that  a  religious  tract,  though  possibly 
very  cheap,  is  not  very  filling  to  the  hungry  stomach,  nor 
does  it  go  far  in  clothing  the  shivering  limbs.  Cropping  up 
here  and  there  in  his  sparkling  leaves,  such  are  the  lessons 
Thackeray  would  teach.  In  novels  like  “  The  Virginians” 
they  are  subordinate  to  the  more  leading  purposes  of  the 
story,  but  human  nature  has  changed  little  since  the  period 
when  its  scenes  were  fixed.  Graphic  pictures  of  American 
scenery  abound  in  its  pages,  and  celebrated  characters  of 
the  reign  of  George  II.  appear  on  the  stage.  The  philoso¬ 
phy  of  the  novel  may  not  be  profound,  but  it  is  always 
plain  and  unmistakable.  If  there  be  any  failure  percep¬ 
tible,  it  is  a  failure  possessed  in  common  with  the  greatest 
writers  and  dramatists,  who,  in  attempting  to  depict  the 
"ten,  the  morals,  and  the  manners  of  a  preceding  age,  have 
never  been  able  entirely  to  get  rid  of  their  own. 

The  remaining  works  of  fiction  pro<luced  subsequently  to 
“The  Virginians  ”  are  somewhat  slight  in  their  construc- 
(with  the  exception  of  one  to  be  named),  but  generally 
twbit  great  power.  The  exception,  as  regards  length  and 
plot,  is  “  The  Adventures  of  Philip,”  a  work  worthy  almost 


to  take  rank  with  any  of  those  which  are  more  widely 
known,  on  account  of  its  extremely  realistic  pictures  of  life, 
and  its  depth  of  human  interest.  In  the  sketches  of  those 
“  who  robbed  Philip,  those  who  helped  him,  and  those  who 
passed  him  by,”  we  come  upon  varieties  of  love,  passion,  and 
duplicity,  drawn  with  wondrous  skill.  The  sad  parts  of  the 
story  are  written  with  indelible  ink,  and  all  through  that 
fine  nervous  sensibility  which  should  distinguish  the  high¬ 
est  novelist  is  strikingly  apparent.  The  same  remark  ap¬ 
plies  to  that  beautiful  story  of  the  “  Hoggarty  Diamond.” 
Of  the  memoirs  of  that  extraordinary  youth,  Barry  Lyndon, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  more  than  that  they  are  told 
with  no  diminution  of  vigor ;  all  the  later  short  stories  of 
Thackeray,  in  fact,  are  written  in  English  noticeable  for 
its  simplicity  and  purity.  The  wine  is  not  so  tart,  does  not 
sparkle  cjuite  so  much,  but  it  is  mellower  and  there  is 
greater  bo<ly  in  it.  What  could  more  conclusively  exhibit 
this  than  the  story  the  author  left  unfinished,  “  Denis  Du¬ 
val  ?  ”  Here  we  have  the  last  lines  he  ever  wrote  —  lines 
which  triumphantly  dispose  of  the  taunt  that  Thackeray 
wiis  writing  himself  out.  Of  few  can  it  be  said  that  their 
later  works  exhibit  a  strength  and  genius  undimmed  by 
time.  Yet  Thackeray  was  one  of  these.  The  period  of 
decadence  had  not  set  in  with  him.  He  had  only  just 
re.ached  the  top  of  the  hill,  he  had  taken  no  steps  on  his 
descent.  To  his  powers  of  perception,  and  his  possession 
of  the  critical  faculty  in  no  small  degree,  “  The  Round¬ 
about  Papers,”  the  inimitable  Paris,  Irish,  and  Eastern 
Sketches,  and  his  imitation  of  contemporary  authors,  bear 
ample  testimony  ;  while  ”  The  Snob  Papers,”  burlesques 
and  ballads,  overflow  with  comic  humor.  As  regards  the 
authorship  of  ballads  alone,  we  have  no  writer  of  vers  de 
societe  at  the  present  time  wbo  could  be  put  into  competi¬ 
tion  with  him.  “  Pleaseman  X.”  is  famous ;  yet  even 
Praed  or  Father  Pront  can  show  nothing  better  than  “  Peg 
of  Limavaddy,”  “  At  the  Church  Gate,”  and  “  Little 
Billee.”  Novel,  sketch,  ballad,  or  essay,  Thackeray  has 
summed  up  in  great  part  the  lessons  he  would  inculcate  in 
verses  which  will  be  within  recollection  :  — 

“  Oh,  Vanity  of  Vanities  ! 

How  wayward  the  decrees  of  Fate  are  ; 

How  very  weak  the  very  wise, 

How  very  small  the  very  great  are  ! 

“  Though  thrice  a  thousand  years  are  past, 

Since  David’s  son  the  sad  and  splendid. 

The  weary  King  Ecclesiast, 

Upon  his  awful  tablets  penned  it,  — 

“  Methinks  the  text  is  never  stale. 

And  life  is  every  day  renewing. 

Fresh  comments  on  the  old,  old  tale. 

Of  Folly,  Fortune,  Glory,  Ruin.” 

In  noticing  the  various  works  of  Thackeray  thus  briefly, 
we  have  pur poselv  left  the  lectures  on  the  Four  Georges 
and  the  English  Humorists  till  the  close,  as  they  belong  to 
a  new  and  entirely  distinct  class  of  effort.  Probably  this 
was  the  first  occasion  on  which  a  writer  assumed  the  lec¬ 
turer  and  the  critic  in  one.  Those  who  were  privileged  to 
hear  the  author  deliver  his  lectures  in  person  will  remem¬ 
ber  how  he  took  the  town  by  storm,  and  the  same  enthu¬ 
siasm  was  manifested  when  'ITiackeray  came  to  Edinburgh 
and  visited  the  principal  towns  in  England  and  America, 
where  the  whole  of  the  intellectual  classes  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  flocked  to  hear  him.  To  hear  the  opinions  of  a  well- 
known  literary  man  on  his  distinguished  predecessors  de¬ 
livered  viva  voce  was  naturally  attractive,  and  the  imposing 
form  of  Titmarsh  with  his  snowy  hair  has  not  yet  passed 
out  of  the  recollection  of  his  auditors.  We  heard  him  on 
the  age  in  which  he  was  thoroughly  at  home.  He  had 
made  that  period  in  a  manner  his  own  by  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  all  its  leading  spirits,  and  he  appeared  to 
strike  a  chord  of  self-satisfaction  when  he  saia,  “  I  knew 
familiarly  a  lady  who  had  been  asked  in  marriage  by 
Horace  Walpole,  who  had  been  patted  on  the  head  by 
George  I.”  ^is  Immediately  takes  him  to  the  time  of 
Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Steele,  Pope,  and  Swift,  and  he  is 
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happy.  He  then  goes  on  to  talk  pleasantly  of  the  times 
and  manners  of  the  Four  Georges,  not  sparing  the  ^all  of 
satire,  however,  when  he  deems  it  necessary  to  mix  it  with 
his  ink.  As  a  citizen  of  the  time  he  thus  describes  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  first  George,  and  the  facts  of  historj'  but  too 
fully  justify  the  sweeping  condemnation. 

“  Here  we  are,  all  on  our  knees.  Here  is  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  prostrating  himself  to  the  head  of  his  church,  with 
Kielmansegge  and  Schulenberg  with  their  ruddled  cheeks  tjrin- 
ning  behind  the  Defender  of  the  Faith.  Here  is  my  Lord  Duke 
of  Marlborough  kneeling,  too,  the  greatest  warrior  of  all  times ; 
he  who  betrayed  King  William  —  betrayed  King  James  I.  — 
betrayed  Queen  Anne  —  betrayed  England  to  the  French,  the 
Elector  to  the  Pretender,  the  Pretender  to  the  Elector  ;  there 
are  my  Lords  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke,  the  latter  of  whom  has 
just  tripped  up  the  heels  of  the  former;  and  if  a  month’s  more 
time  had  been  allowed  him,  would  have  had  King  James  at 
Westminster.” 

But  foolish  as  the  foreign  gentleman  was,  he  was  astute 
enough  to  see  through  loyalty  of  this  description.  The 
bargain  with  Englantl  was  th.;t  she  ivanted  a  Protestant 
puppet,  and  as  George  was  not  unwilling,  for  a  considera¬ 
tion,  matters  were  arranged.  Though  not  without  his 
faults,  (reorge  I.  had,  as  Thackeray  points  out,  the  counter¬ 
vailing  virtues  of  justice,  courage,  and  moderation.  In  in¬ 
troducing  bis  immediate  successor,  the  essayist  sketches  a 
memorable  scene.  An  eager  messenger  in  jack-boots,  who 
had  ridden  from  London,  forced  his  way  into  a  bedroom  in 
Richmond  Lodge,  where  the  master  was  taking  a  nap  after 
dinner.  With  a  strong  German  accent  and  many  oath.s, 
the  man  on  the  bed,  starting  up,  asked  who  dared  to  dis¬ 
turb  him  ?  “I  am  Sir  Robert  Walpole,”  said  the  messen¬ 
ger.  'fhe  awakened  sleeper  hated  Sir  Robert.  “  I  have 
the  honor  to  announce  to  your  Majesty,  that  your  royal 
father,  Kin^  George  I.,  died  at  Osnaburg,  on  Saturday 
last,  the  lOtn  instant.”  “  Dat  is  one  hig  lie  !  ”  roared  out 
his  Sacred  Majesty  King  George  II.,  but  that  was  how  he 
came  to  be  monarch,  nevertheless.  The  second  George 
was  more  wrongheaded  than  his  father,  and  England  was  | 
saved  during  many  years  of  his  reign  by  the  strong  will  of 
that  strange  mixture  of  courage,  dissoluteness,  statesman¬ 
ship,  and  meanness.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  by  the  good 
sense  and  tact  of  Queen  Caroline.  Brave  the  king  un¬ 
doubtedly  was,  but  in  and  around  his  court  there  was  the 
old  sickly  air  of  corruption,  fed  rather  than  suppressed  by 
a  sycophant  clergy.  The  trenchant  words  of  the  great 
satirist  are  not  a  whit  too  strong  in  which  to  describe  the 
gotllessness  and  hypocrisy  of  the  period.  And  when  the 
sovereign  died,  some  of  the  divines  carried  their  cant  be¬ 
hind  the  grave,  and  referred  to  their  master  as  one  too 
good  for  earth.  They  had  crawled  in  the  dust  before  his 
mistresses  for  preferment,  and  having  got  it,  must  of  course 
pay  for  it  somehow.  Diving  beneath  the  surface  of  society, 
i'hackeray  wisely  says.  “  It  is  to  the  middle  class  we  must 
look  for  the  safety  of  England ;  the  working  educated  men, 
away  from  I.<ord  North’s  bribery  in  the  senate  ;  the  good 
clergy  not  corrupted  into  parasites  by  the  hope  of  prefer¬ 
ment  ;  the  tradesmen  rising  into  manly  opulence ;  the 
painters  pursuing  their  gentle  calling ;  the  men  of  letters 
in  their  quiet  studies ;  these  are  the  men  whom  we  love 
and  like  to  read  of  in  the  last  age.”  With  these  classes 
pure  and  sound,  kings  and  puppets  may  sport  with  im¬ 
punity  ;  the  kingdom  is  safe ;  it  is  when  the  middle  classes 
are  corrupt  and  worthless  that  the  foundations  of  society 
begin  to  break  up.  Pleasant  gossip  of  the  good  but  obsti¬ 
nate  King  George,  the  third  of  his  name,  is  vouchsafed  to 
us,  with  glimpses  of  his  pure  court  —  would  it  had  always 
been  so  !  —  within  whose  precincts  many  a  battle  was  won 
over  his  opponents  by  the  dogged  monarch.  Then  we 
come  to  the  period  of  his  terrible  malady,  and  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  closing  scene  of  all,  the  essayist  breaks  out  into  a 
passage  of  touching  eloquence,  which  we  transcribe  here, 
as  being  in  his  most  successful  vein  :  — | 

“  What  preacher  need  moralize  on  this  story ;  what  words 
save  the  simplest  are  requisite  to  tell  it  ?  It  is  too  terrible  for 
tears.  The  thought  of  such  a  misery  smites  me  down  in  sub¬ 
mission  before  the  Ruler  of  kings  and  men,  the  Monarch 
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Supreme  over  empires  and  republics,  the  inscrutable  Di8pen„.r 
of  life,  death,  happiness,  victory.  ‘  O  brothers !  ’  I  said  to 
those  who  heard  me  first  in  America  —  ‘  O  brothers  !  speaking 
the  same  mother  tongue  —  0  comrades !  enemies  no  more,  let 
us  take  a  mournful  hand  together  as  we  stand  by  this  rorsl 
corpse,  and  call  a  truce  to  battle  !  Low  he  lies  to  whom  the 
proudest  used  to  kneel  once,  and  who  was  cast  lower  than  the 
poorest ;  dead,  whom  millions  prayed  for  in  vain.’  Driven  off 
the  throne  ;  buffeted  by  rude  hands  ;  with  his  children  in  revolt; 
the  darling  of  his  old  age  killed  before  him  untimely  ;  our  Lear 
hangs  over  her  breathless  lips  and  cries :  ‘  Cordelia,  Cordelia, 
stay  a  little  !  ’ 

‘  Vex  not  his  ghost  —  oh  I  let  him  pass  —  he  hates  him 
That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough  world 
Stretch  him  out  longer !  * 

“  Hush !  strife  and  quarrel,  over  the  solemn  grave !  Sound, 
trumpets,  a  mournful  march.  Fall,  dark  curtain,  upon  his 
pageant,  his  pride,  his  grief,  his  awful  tragedy.” 


The  lectures  on  the  English  Humorists,  a  subject  pecul¬ 
iarly  adapted  to  the  bent  of  Thackeray,  commence  with 
Swift,  the  genius  who  had  a  life-hunt  for  a  bishopric  and 
missed  it.  The  bitterness  of  a  generation  of  mankind 
seemed  to  be  concentrated  in  that  one  spirit.  We  scarcely 
understand  him  now,  or  if  we  do,  then  genius  is  miserably 
weak  and  vulnerable  in  some  point,  if  strong  as  adamant 
in  others.  He  did  not  succeed,  and  it  was  his  constant 
habit,  we  are  assured,  to  keep  his  birthday  as  a  day  of 
mourning.  Yet  there  are  some  aspects  in  which  we  like 
to  regard  him.  We  like  his  utter  scorn  at  times,  his  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  tinsel,  and  the  power  of  his  eagle  eye  to 
pierce  to  the  heart  of  things.  He  could  also  crush  pre¬ 
tence,  at  once  and  effectually.  A  bumptious  young  wit 
said  to  him  in  company,  “  You  must  know,  Mr.  Dean,  that 
I  set  up  for  a  wit  I  ”  “  Do  you  so  V  ”  said  the  Dean. 
“  Take  my  advice  and  sit  down  again.”  Thackeray  mis¬ 
trusts  the  religion  of  Swift,  and  mentions  as  one  of  the 
strongest  reasons  for  doing  so,  the  fact  of  his  recommend¬ 
ing  the  dissolute  author  of  “  The  Beggar’s  Opera”  to  turn 
clergyman,  and  look  out  for  a  seat  on  the  bench.  But  this 
master  of  irony  varied  so  in  his  moods,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  know  whether  this  advice  was  not  simply  the  result  of 
that  intense  chagrin  which  possessed  him,  rather  than  of  s 
deliberate  recklessness  of  the  good.  That  Swift  suffered, 
mentally,  more  than  almost  any  man  history  takes  note  ot 
may  be  accepted,  but  it  was  partly  due  to  the  workings  of 
an  “  evil  spirit.”  It  is  justly  said  of  him  that  “  He  goes 
through  life,  tearing  like  a  man  possessed  of  a  devil.  Like 
Abudah  in  the  Arabian  story,  he  is  always  looking  out  for 
the  Fury,  and  knows  that  the  night  will  come,  and  the 
inevitable  hag  with  it.  What  a  night,  my  God,  it  was  1 
what  a  lonely  rage  of  long  agony  I  what  a  vulture  that 
tore  the  heart  of  that  giant  I  It  is  awful  to  think  of  the 
great  sufferings  of  this  great  man.  Through  life  he  always 
seems  alone,  somehow.  Goethe  was  so.  I  can’t  fancy 
Shakespeare  otherwise.  The  giants  must  live  apart.  The 
kings  can  have  no  company.  But  this  man  suffered  so; 
and  deserved  so  to  suffer.  One  hardly  reads  anywhere  of 
such  a  pain.”  And  this  pain  went  through  life  —  in  dark¬ 
ness,  rage,  and  misery  he  spent  his  days;  no  light  broke 
through  the  starless  night.  The  end  came,  and  terrible  is 
the  story,  —  the  witty,  the  elocjuent,  the  gifted,  the  godlike 
in  intellect,  the  devilish  in  heart.  Swift  passed  away  in  a 
state  not  unlike  that  against  which  he  had  prayed  in  a 
letter  to  Bolingbroke,  when  he  said,  “  It  is  time  for  me  to 
have  done  witn  the  world,  and  so  I  would  if  I  could  get 
into  a  better  before  I  was  called  into  the  best,  and  not  die 
here  in  a  rage,  like  a  poisoned  rat  in  a  hole.”  Pleasant  gossip 
follows  this  sketch  —  gossip  of  Congreve  and  Addison,  with 
wise  critical  remarks  interspersed  ny  the  author,  who  may 
be  said  to  have  established  a  prescriptive  right  to  the 
of  which  he  wrote.  Somewhat  too  much,  we  are  inclined 
to  think,  Thackeray  made  of  Pope,  though  the  executite 
ability  of  the  young  poet  was  of  the  most  marvellous  dfr 
Bcription.  Poor  Dick  Stcide,  that  bundle  of  failings  and 
weaknesses,  has  a  paper  all  to  himself,  and  we  rise  from  its 
perusal  with  our  love  for  tlie  kindly  miserable  sinner  in¬ 
tensified.  It  was  surface  wickedness  with  Steele 
his  heart  was  tender,  and  his  character  simple  as  a  child  i. 


For  the  genius  and  character  of  Fielding,  Thackeray  had  |  whom  he  has  written,  and  one  scarcely  inferior  to  even 
of  course  the  highest  admiration.  Very  few  lines  need  be  Swift  or  Sterne. 

read  before  it  is  apparent  that  the  modern  novelist  had  A  second  quality  that  is  observable  in  him  is  bis  fidelity, 
itudied  his  predecessor  minutely.  He  quotes  Gibbon’s  And  to  this  we  do  not  attach  the  restricted  meaning  that 

(iunous  saying  about  Fielding  with  intense  relish.  “  The  the  persons  of  his  novels  are  faithful  to  nature  —  though 
juccessors  of  Charles  V.  may  disdain  their  brethren  (the  that  they  incontestably  are  —  but  the  wide  import  of  being 
Fieldings)  of  England ;  but  the  romance  of  ‘  Tom  Jones,’  true  to  the  results  of  life  as  we  see  them  daily.  He  does 
that  exquisite  picture  of  humor  and  manners,  will  outlive  not  allow  the  development  of  a  story  to  destroy  the  unities 
the  palace  of  the  Escurial,  and  the  imperial  Eagle  of  of  character,  and  in  this  respect  he  resembles  the  greatest 
Austria.”  But  here  our  pleasant  reminiscences  of  the  of  all  writers.  Take  an  example.  At  the  close  of  “  The 
!  English  Humorists  must  end,  aud  some  observations  of  a  Newcomes,”  instead  of  preserving  alive  the  noble  colonel 
i  general  nature  be  made  upon  the  genius  of  him  who  has  to  witness  the  happiness  of  the  family  in  its  resuscitated 

^ueathed  to  us  his  thoughts  and  judgments  on  his  illus-  fortunes,  Thackeray  causes  him  to  die,  and  that  in  the 

I  trious  predecessors.  humblest  manner.  With  most  novelists  we  could  predict 

The  first  characteristic  which  strikes  the  reader  of  a  very  diflferent  ending,  but  one  not  so  true  as  Thackeray 
Thackeray  is  unquestionably  his  humor.  It  does  not  gleam  has  had  the  courage  to  adopt.  Sorrow  we  may  indulge 

forth  as  flashes  of  lightning,  rare  and  vivid,  but  is  more  that  the  death  should  thus  occur,  but  we  must  acknowledge 

like  the  ever-bubbling  fountain,  the  perennial  spring.  It  that  it  is  more  consonant  with  our  daily  experience  than 
is  a  kind  of  permeating  force  throughout  all  his  works,  any  other  conclusion  would  have  been,  however  pleasant 
now  lashed  into  sarcasm  and  anon  dissolved  in  pathos.  It  as  matter  of  fiction.  The  san\e  thing  is  noticed  in  the 
is  one  of  the  great  mistakes  regarding  this  author  that  he  character  of  Beatrix  Esmond  ;  we  are  first  interested  in 
is  satirical  and  nothing  else.  No  critic  who  thus  represents  her ;  then  our  faith  is  gradually  shattered  ;  and,  finally, 
him  can  have  either  studied  his  works  or  caught  the  spirit  we  are  thoroughly  disappointed  by  the  catastrophe.  The 
and  purpose  of  the  man.  He  is  one  of  the  best  of  Eng-  result  is  contrary  to  that  which  we  expected ;  it  is  other 
lish  humorists  simply  because  his  nature  is  sensitive  at  all  than  would  have  been  given  by  most  writers,  but  it  is  none 
points  What  Carlyle  has  said  of  Jean  Paul  may  be  said  the  less  true.  Take  the  whole  of  his  creations,  let  the  test 
of  him.  “  In  his  smile  itself  a  touching  pathos  may  lie  of  fidelity  be  applied  to  each,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the 
hidden,  a  pity  too  deep  for  tears.  He  is  a  man  of  feeling  writers  are  very  few  indeed  who  have  been  so  thoroughly 

in  the  noblest  sense  of  that  word  ;  for  he  loves  all  living  able  to  disentangle  themselves  from  the  common  method 

with  the  heart  of  a  brother ;  his  soul  rushes  forth,  in  sym-  of  adapting  character  to  plot,  or  who  have  made  their  in- 
pathy  with  gladness  and  sorrow,  with  goodness  or  grandeur,  dividualities  so  distinct,  and  kept  them  so  to  the  end.  To 
over  all  creation.  Every  gentle  and  generous  affection,  place  him  in  comparison  with  other  authors  who  are  dis- 
cvery  thrill  of  mercy,  every  glow  of  nobleness,  awakens  in  tinguished  for  their  delineation  of  character  as  character 
his  bosom  a  response;  nay,  strikes  his  spirit  into  har-  — as  witnessed  at  certain  points  or  stages  —  is  unfair  both 
mony.”  It  must  ever  be  so.  But  when  the  first  satirical  to  him  and  to  them.  Conversations,  with  one,  stamp  indi¬ 
papers  of  Thackeray  were  published  the  world  had  only  vidualities,  and  the  test  of  their  fidelity  is  the  absence  of 
I  seen  one  side  of  his  humor.  The  Snob  papers  and  bur-  contradiction  in  the  outward  forms  of  speech  and  action 
lesques,  and  the  memoirs  of  Mr.  Yellowplush,  gave  place  whenever  the  individuals  are  introduced :  this  was  the  life- 
in  due  time  to  a  richer  vein  in  more  important  works,  painting  of  Dickens,  for  instance.  With  Thackeray  the 
The  sparkling  Champagne  was  followed,  as  it  were,  by  case  is  different.  He  does  not  depend  so  much  on  the 

I  the  deep  rich  Burgundy.  As  Dickens  was  his  superior  in  conversational  or  descriptive  recognition  of  character. 

the  faculty  of  invention,  so  was  the  former  eclipsed  by  the  He  gives  us  more  of  their  mind  or  heart  than  of  their  per- 

!  greater  depth  of  Thackeray’s  penetration.  Truth  to  life  son.  He  does  not  tell  _us  what  they  look  like,  but  what 

distinguishes  nearly  all  the  characters  of  Dickens,  those  at  they  are ;  and  through  all  his  novels  they  answer  to  the 

least  which  belong  to  the  lower  classes ;  but  this  truth  is  bent  and  the  natural  instincts  we  have  been  led  to  asso- 

the  surface  truth  of  caricature  rather  than  of  reality :  ciate  with  them.  It  is  this  elevated  form  of  fidelity  that 

I  Thackeray  takes  us  below  the  surface ;  we  travel  through  we  would  insist  upon  as  preeminently  to  be  noticed  in 

the  dark  scenes  of  the  human  comedy  with  him,  he  makes  Thackeray  ;  and  were  it  on  this  ground  alone  we  should 

his  notes  and  comments  without  flattery  and  with  astound-  not  hesitate  to  place  him  in  the  very  first  rank  of  novelists, 
ing  realism,  and  when  we  part  company  from  his  side  we  In  this  essential  particular,  in  truth,  he  has  no  rival, 
wish  human  nature  were  somewhat  nobler  than  it  is.  But  Others  may  excel  him  in  various  arts  of  fiction,  but  with 
his  wit  does  not  preclude  him  from  being  fair  and  just,  this  passport,  even  his  superiors  in  minor  detail  will  accord 
He  8  ever  scrupulously  so,  and  to  the  erring  kind  and  |  to  him  a  perfect  equality,  if  not  a  superiority,  in  the  man 
tender.  It  used  to  be  said  occasionally  of  his  works,  as  ifestation  of  the  cardinal  ])rinciple  of  novel-writing, 
they  appeared,  “  Ah,  there’s  the  same  old  sneer,”  —  so  The  subjectiveness  of  Thackeray  is  another  quality 
ready  is  the  world  to  follow  the  course  in  which  its  atten-  which  has  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  his  works.  It  is 
tion  is  directed.  Speaking  of  the  maligners  of  society’,  he  generally  admitted  that  subjective  writers  have  a  more 
«y8,  “You  who  have  ever  listened  to  village  bells,  or  have  powerful  influence  over  humanity  than  those  of  the  class 
walked  to  church  as  children  on  sunny  Sabbath  mornings  ;  styled  objective.  It  is  natural,  perhaps,  that  the  external 
you  who  have  ever  seen  the  parson’s  wife  tending  the  poor  descriptions  of  circumstances  or  scenery  should  not  move 
man’s  bedside  ;  or  the  town  clergyman  threading  the  dirty  us  nearly  so  much  as  the  life-record  of  a  breathing,  suffer- 
stairs  of  noxious  alleys  upon  his  sacred  business, — do  not  ing,  rejoicing  human  being.  Be  his  station  what  it  may, 
false  a  shout  when  one  of  these  fall  away,  or  yell  with  the  we  are  interested  in  every  individual  of  the  species  whose 
mob  that  howls  after  him.”  Surely  these  are  noble  words  career  is  faithfully  pictured.  The  author  of  “  Vanity 
to  come  from  one  whose  intellectual  current  was  set  in  the  Fair  ”  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  have  been  able  to  endue 
diTtttion  of  contempt  I  With  all  his  keen  sense  of  the  i  their  characters  with  being  and  motion.  When  there  were 
ndiculous  and  his  scathing  powers  of  invective,  there  is  few  writers  who  had  either  the  courage  or  the  gifts  to  be 
no  one  instance  where  for  the  sake  of  the  brilliance  of  his  natural,  Thackeray  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  world  of  fic- 
he  ever  cast  a  slur  upon  truly  philanthropic  labor,  or  tion.  So  eminently  subjective  are  his  works,  that  those  of 
pnrilled  his  reputation  for  the  worship  of  the  pure  and  the  his  friends  who  knew  him  well  are  able  to  trace  in  them  the 
good.  I  successive  stages  of  his  personal  career,  and  to  show  in  what 

If  ever  man’s  humor  were  useful  to  instruct  as  to  de-  i  manner  the  incidents  of  his  own  life  operated  upon  his 
ligbt,  it  is  that  of  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh.  When  he  {  novels.  There  are  but  few  incidents  in  the  whole  series  that 
Isughs  we  know  he  will  do  it  fairly  —  his  eye  wanders  I  were  not  drawn  either  from  his  personal  history  or  the  hia- 
roood  all,  and  neither  friend  nor  foe,  if  vulnerable,  can  I  tory  of  some  one  of  his  friends  or  acquaintances.  This  is, 
keep  out  the  arrows  of  his  wit.  His  position,  as  a  humor-  I  doubtless,  one  of  the  most  influential  causes  of  the  reality 
‘’ll  ii  certainly  that  of  the  equal  of  most  of  the  wits  of  I  of  his  stories.  No  stiff,  formal  record  of  events,  dispassion- 
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stely  told,  is  to  be  witnessed.  If  the  reader  reads  at  all,  he 
must  perforce  become  interested  in  his  work.  There  prob¬ 
ably  never  were  novels  written  in  which  there  was  so  little 
exag^ration  of  coloring.  His  dear  Harry  Fielding  has 
been  nis  guide,  but  the  author  of  “  Tom  Jones  ”  has  been 
almost  outstripped  by  his  pupil.  The  latter  has  been  able 
to  throw  away  more  effectually  the  folds  of  drapery  in 
which  character  has  generally  been  presented  to  us.  In 
his  model  he  was  happy,  for,  previous  to  Thackeray,  Field¬ 
ing  was  the  most  subjective  writer  in  the  annals  of  fiction. 
One  can  understand  the  charm  which  those  writings  exer¬ 
cised  over  his  successor,  and  the  desire  which  he  felt  to 
construct  his  novels  after  the  fashion  of  which  he  had  be-  I 
come  so  greatly  enamored.  But  the  pupil  has  the  greater  : 
claim  to  our  regard,  in  the  fact  that  his  work  is  such  that 
not  a  line  of  it  need  be  excised  in  public  reading.  He  is 
Fielding  purified.  All  the  vivacity  and  the  life-giving  strokes 
which  belonged  to  the  pencil  of  the  earlier  master  are  re-  ' 
produced  in  the  younger,  and  the  interest  is  also  preserved  i 
intact.  But  with  the  later  age  has  come  the  purer  lan¬ 
guage,  and  Thackeray  may  be  said  to  stand  in  precisely  the  | 
same  relation  to  the  nineteenth  century  as  Fielding  stood 
to  the  eighteenth.  The  absence  of  exaggeration  in  Thack-  ' 
eray’s  drawing  of  character  is  very  remarkable.  Notwith-  j 
standing  the  multiplicity  of  his  personages,  there  are  not  , 
two  which  in  any  sense  resemble  each  other.  Tlie  faculty 
is  very  rare  of  being  able  to  transfer  the  lineaments  of  com-  j 
monplace  people  in  such  a  manner  as  that  others  will  care  ; 
to  study  them.  Yet  this  is  the  result  which  Thackeray  | 
achieves,  and  without  labor.  Nothing  transcendental,  or 
that  which  is  beyond  human  nature,  is  thrown  in  as  a 
_  means  of  bribingAhe  reader  into  closer  acquaintanceship. 
As  men  passed  Thackeray  he  observed  them;  as  they  in-  | 
terested  him  he  drew  them  ;  but  in  doing  so  he  felt  that  to  | 
add  to  the  original  would  destroy  the  identity,  and  the  i 
consequence  of  his  consummate  art  is  that  throughout  the  i 
whole  of  his  varied  picture-gallery  there  is  no  portrait  | 
which  bears  (the  impress  of  falsity  or  distortion.  To  say  i 
the  truth,  and  to  describe  what  he  saw  before  him,  was  al-  i 
ways  the  novelist’s  own  boast.  There  could  be  no  nobler  j 
ambition  for  any  writer,  but  there  are  few  who  have  at-  i 
tained  the  perfect  height  of  the  standard. 

Leading  out  of  his  subjectiveness,  or  rather  being  a  ' 
broader  and  grander  development  of  it,  we  come  to  the 
fourth  great  characteristic  of  Thackeray  —  his  humanity. 
That  is  the  crown  and  glory  of  his  work.  And  yet  this 
man,  who  was  sensitive  almost  beyond  parallel,  was 
charged  with  having  no  heart !  Shallow  critics,  who  gave 
a  surface-reading  to  “  Vanity  Fair,”  imagined  they  had 
gauged  the  author,  and  in  an  off-hand  manner  described 
him  as  a  man  of  no  feeling  —  the  cold  simple  cynic.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  same  charge  of  having  no 
heart  was  made  against  Macaulay ;  but  its  baselessness  was 
discovered  on  his  death,  when  it  became  known  that  “  the 
heartless  ”  one  had  for  years  pursued  a  career  of  almost 
unexampled  benevolence.  So  superficial  are  the  judg¬ 
ments  of  the  world !  Against  Thackeray  the  charge  was 
doubly  cruel ;  he  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  naturally 
full  of  sensibility  to  a  degree.  Those  who  understood  him 
best  know  that  it  cost  him  an  effort  to  subdue  that  part  of 
his  nature  which  hastened  to  sympathize  with  others. 
Selfishness  was  as  foreign  to  him  as  insincerity.  The  man 
was  true  as  the  light  of  heaven  to  the  generous  instincts  of 
his  nature.  To  veil  at  times  this  side  of  his  character  was 
essential,  in  order  to  give  play  to  that  satire  which  kills. 
If  his  mission  was  to  exalt  the  good  and  the  pure,  it  was 
alM  as  decidedly  his  mission  to  abase  the  false.  To  do 
this  he  must  necessarily  appear  severe.  But  who  that 
reads  him  well  can  fail  to  perceive  that  the  eye  iiccustomed 
to  blaze  with  scorn  could  also  moisten  with  sympathy  and 
affection  ?  What  man  without  heart  could  have  written 
such  passages  as  that  episode  in  the  “  Hoggarty  Dia¬ 
mond  ?”  Titmarsh  is  describing  his  journey  to  the  Fleet 
Prison,  accompanied  by  his  wife :  — 

‘‘  There  was  a  crowd  of  idlers  round  the  door  as  I  ]>assed  out 
of  it,  and  had  I  been  alone  I  should  have  been  ashamed  of  see¬ 
ing  them  ;  hut,  as  it  was,  I  was  only  thinking  of  my  dear,  dear 


1  wife,  who  was  leaning  trustfully  on  my  arm,  and  smiling  like 
heaven  into  ray  face  —  aye,  and  took  heaven  too  into  the  Fleet  i 
I  Prison  with  me  —  or  an  angel  out  of  heaven.  Ah !  I  had 
I  loved  her  before,  and  happy  it  is  to  love  when  one  is  hopeful 
and  young  in  the  midst  of  smiles  and  sunshine ;  but,  be  uii- 
I  happy,  and  then  see  what  it  is  to  be  loved  by  a  good  wonian !  I 

I  I  declare  before  heaven,  that  of  all  the  joys  and  happy  mouirmi  1 

I  it  bos  given  me,  that  was  the  crowning  one  —  that 'little  ride,  ! 

I  with  my  wife’s  check  on  iny  shoulder,  down  Holborn  to  the  prisl 
on  !  Do  you  think  I  cared  for  the  bailiff  that  sat  opposite?  Xo 
by  the  I.a)rd  !  I  kissed  her  and  hugged  her  —  ves,  and  cried 
with  her  likewise.  But  before  our  ride  was  over  ner  eyes  dried 
up,  and  she  stepped  blushing  and  happy  out  of  the  coach  at  the 
prison-tloor,  as  if  she  were  a  princess  going  to  the  queen’s 
drawing-room.”  ( 

Or  is  there  to  be  found  in  all  fiction  a  scene  more  pa¬ 
thetic  than  the  one  describing  the  death  of  Colonel  X’ew- 
come  ?  To  have  written  that  alone  would  have  deservedly 
made  any  name  great.  Though  it  is  doubtless  familiar  to 
every  reader,  it  will  be  impossible  to  illustrate  fully  the 
human  tenderness  of  the  author  without  quoting  some”  por¬ 
tion  of  it  here.  The  scene  is  at  (Jrey  Friars :  — 

“  Ethel  came  in  with  a  scared  face  to  our  jiale  group.  ‘  He 
is  calling  for  you  again,  dear  lady,’  she  said,  going  up  to 
Madame  de  Florae,  who  was  still  kneeling ;  ‘  and  just  now  he 
said  he  wanted  Pendennis  to  take  care  of  his  boy.  He  will  not 
know  you.’  She  hid  her  tears  as  she  spoke.  She  went  into  the 
room  where  Clive  was  at  the  bed’s  foot ;  the  old  man  within  it 
talked  on  rapidly  for  a  while ;  then  again  he  would  sigh  an<l  be 
still;  once  more  I  heard  him  say  hurriedly,  ‘Take  care  of  him 
when  I’m  in  India ;  ’  and  then  with  a  heart-rending  voice  he 
called  out,  ‘  Le'onore,  Lconore !  ’  She  was  kneeling  by  his 
side  now.  The  patient’s  voice  sank  into  faint  murmurs;  only 
a  moan  now  and  then  announced  that  he  was  not  asleep.  .\t 
the  usual  evening  hour  the  chapel  bell  began  to  toll,  and 
Thomas  Newcome’s  hands  outside  the  bed  feebly  beat  time. 
And  just  as  the  last  bell  struck,  a  peculiar  sweet  smile  shone 
over  his  face,  and  he  lifted  up  his  head  a  little,  and  quickly  said, 

‘  Adsum  !  ’  and  fell  back.  It  was  the  word  we  used  at  school 
when  names  were  called ;  and  lo !  he,  whose  heart  was  as  that  1 
of  a  little  child,  had  answered  to  his  name  and  stood  in  the 
presence  of  the  Master.” 

The  principal  defect  alleged  against  Thackeray  is  that 
he  is  a  mannerist.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
same  charge  could  be  laid  against  every  writer  in  the  rolloi 
literature,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  imperial  intellects 
of  the  universe,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  charge  is  of 
little  moment.  All  men,  save  the  Homers,  Shakespeares, 
and  Groethes  of  the  world  are  mannerists.  There  is  not  a 
writer  of  eminence  living  at  the.present  day  who  is  not  a  | 
mannerist,  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Carlyle  are  all  man-  i 
nerists.  It  is  impossible  •  to  quarrel  with  that  which  sets  I 
the  stamp  of  individuality'  and  originality  on  the  literary 
productions  of  the  intellect.  j 

•To  assign  Thackeray’s  ultimate  position  in  literature  is 
a  difficult  task,  for  nothing  is  less  certain  than  the  perma¬ 
nence  of  literary  attractiveness  and  fame ;  but  we  think 
that  his  works  will  be  read  and  as  keenly  enjoyed  after  the 
lapse  of  a  century  as  they  are  now.  Fielding  has  survived 
longer  than  that  period,  and  weightier  reasons  for  immor¬ 
tality  than  could  be  advanced  in  his  case  might  be  ad¬ 
vanced  in  favor  of  'Thackeray.  If  his  works  ceased  to  lie  1 
read  as  pictures  of  society  and  delineations  of  character.  . 
they  would  still  retain  no  inglorious  place  in  English  liter-  | 
ature  Irom  the  singular  purity  and  beauty  of  their  style,  i 
It  is  style  even  more  than  matter  which  embalms  a  literary  | 
reputation. 

To  the  faithfulness  with  which  he  spake  the  English 
tongue  we  believe  future  generations  will  testify. 

Whatsoever  was  good,  honest,  and  true,  found  in  him  a 
defender ;  whatsoever  was  base,  unmanly,  or  false  shrank 
abashed  in  his  presence.  A  man  with  less  pretence,  less  j 
assumption,  less  sham,  never  existed  ;  he  revolted  from  ap¬ 
pearing  that  which  he  was  not.  His  works  were  the  reflex  ^ 
of  the  man,  and  like  a  shaft  of  li|ht,  which,  while  it 
into  the  deepest  recesses  of  dissimulation  and  vice,  smiles 
benignantly  upon  those  aspirations  and  feelings  which  are 
the  noblest  glory  of  humanity. 
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IN  TWO  PAPERS. 

U. 

Stockmar  etches,  both  gracefully  and  vigorously,  the 
personages  at  court,  whom  he  seems  to  inspect  as  if  they 
were  purposely  called  up  for  exhibition.  Queen  Charlotte 
is  done  in  a  single  stroke  :  “  Small  and  crooked,  with  a 
true  mulatto  face.”  All  her  sons,  except  the  Regent,  are 
described  as  talkative ;  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  however,  is 
left  out  of  account  altogether.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  is 
said  to  be  the  one  who  most  resembled  his  small  and 
crooked  mother.  The  stout  Regent  is  credited  with  fine 
figure  and  distinguished  manners,  CTeat  appetite,  devotion 
to  drinking,  and  “  a  brown  scrattdi  wig,  not  particularly 
becoming.”  He  spoke  French  fairly,  as  did  the  stouter 
Duke  of  York,  whose  accent,  however,  was  bad.  Many 
men  yet  remember  the  handsome  but  unintelligent  face, 
the  huge  body,  thin  legs,  the  bald  head,  and  the  too  up¬ 
right  carriage,  which  gave  him  the  air  of  being  about  to 
fiJl  backwards.  Ilis  wife,  a  Prussian  princess,  with  rest¬ 
less  lips  and  blinking  eyes,  was  a  good-humored,  loud-talk¬ 
ing  loud-laughing  latly,  who  took  her  husband’s  infidelities 
with  patience  and  kept  his  accounts  honestly,  and  with  a 
rain  hope  of  getting  him  out  of  debt.  Stockmar  draws  her 
at  full  length.  “  As  soon  as  she  entered  the  room  she 
looked  round  for  the  hanker.  Greenwood,  who  immediately 
came  up  to  her  with  the  confidentially  familiar  manner 
which  the  wealthy  go-between  assumes  towards  grand 
people  in  embarrassed  circumstances.  At  dinner  the 
Duchess  related  how  her  royal  father  had  forced  her,  as  a 
girl,  to  learn  to  shoot,  as  he  had  observed  she  had  a  great 
aversion  to  it.  At  a  grand  chasse  she  had  always  fired 
with  closed  eyes,  because  she  could  not  bear  to  see  the 
fufferlngs  of  the  wounded  animals.  When  the  huntsman 
told  her  that  in  this  way  she  ran  the  risk  of  causing  the 
game  more  suffering  through  her  uncertain  aim,  she  went 
to  the  King  and  asked  him  if  he  would  excuse  her  from  all 
sport  in  future,  if  she  shot  a  stag  dead.  The  King  prom¬ 
ised  to  grant  her  request  if  she  could  kill  two  deer,  one 
after  the  other,  without  missing,  which  she  did.” 

Stockmar  says  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  the  least  good 
looking  of  the  brothers ;  but  he  describes  the  tall,  strong, 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  “  with  a  hideous  face ;  can’t  see  two 
inches  before  him ;  one  eye  turned  quite  out  of  its  place.” 
Clarence  again  is  “  as  talkative  as  the  rest,”  while  the  Duke 
of  Kent  (who  as  much  resembled  his  father  as  Cltirence 
did  his  mother),  “  is  the  quietest  of  all  the  dukes.”  In  one 
pi^e  he  is  described  as  being  as  bald  as  a  man  can  be ;  but 
this  was  only  on  the  crown  of  his  bead.  In  another  we 
are  told  that  the  Duke  “  dyed  his  hair,”  and,  what  is  quite 
as  bad,  or  indeed  much  worse,  that  he  also  died  over  head 
and  ears  in  debt.  We  wish  we  could  add  that  the  creditors 
had  since  been  paid.  The  youngest  brother,  Cambridge, 
like  the  eldest,  wore  a  dandy  blonde  wig,  and  talked  Ger¬ 
man,  French,  and  English,  with  a  rapidity  which  rendered 
him  almost  unintelligible.  Of  the  cousin  of  these  princes, 
the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  (brother  of  George  the 
Third),  and  his  wife.  Lady  Waldegrave,  Stockmar  “  signal- 
ties”  him,  as  if  he  were  making  out  a  passport :  “  Promi¬ 
nent,  meaningless  eyes,  a  very  unpleasant  face,  with  an  ani¬ 
mal  expression;  large  and  stout,  but  with  weak,  helpless  legs. 
He  wears  a  neckcloth  thicker  than  his  head.”  All  this  is 
t™,  but  this  Duke  was  a  thoroughly  honest  man.  He  loved 
his  wife,  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  George  the  Third, 
*ith  an  almost  romantic  love,  although  they  married  late 

life ;  and,  oh  ye  unpaid  creditors  of  some  of  the  other 
free-and-easy  dukes !  when  Gloucester  died,  he  owed  no 
man  a  farthing. 

The  late  Duke  of  Wellington  is  still  too  well  remembered 
^eed  reproducing.  “  At  table  he  sat  next  the  Princess  ” 
(Charlotte).  “  He  ate  and  drank  moderately,  and  laughed 
W  times  most  heartily,  and  whispered  many  things  to  the 
nincess’s  ear  which  made  her  blush  and  laugh.”  The 
■wqnw  of  Anglesea  is  done  to  the  life,  and  we  learn  that 


just  before  Waterloo  he  was  sitting  for  his  full-length 
portrait.  It  was  finished  except  one  leg,  when  Lord 
Anglesea,  who  was  about  to  join  the  army,  said  to  the 
artist,  “  You  had  better  finish  the  leg  now,  I  might  not 
bring  it  back  with  me.”  He  lost  that  very  leg.  Stockmar 
saw  in  handsome  Castlereagh,  who  spoke  English  almost 
as  ill  as  he  did  French,  “  a  thoughtless  indifference,”  which 
some  people  mistook  for  statesmanship  of  a  high  order. 
The  visit  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  (afterwards  the 
Czar)  to  Claremont,  added  another  portrait  to  Stockmar’s 
collection.  “  lie  ate,  for  his  age,  verj-  moderately,  and 
drank  nothing  but  water.  When  Countess  Lieven  played 
after  dinner  on  the  piano  he  kissed  her  hand,  which  struck 
the  English  ladies  present  as  peculiar  but  decidedly  desir¬ 
able.  Airs.  Campbell  could  not  cease  praising  him  .... 

‘  He  is  devilish  handsome  I  ’  .  .  .  .  When  it  was  time  for 
bed  a  leathern  sack  was  filled  in  the  stable  with  hay  for 
the  Grand  Duke  by  his  servants,  on  which  he  always 
sleeps.  Our  English  friends  thought  this  affected.” 

We  wish  we  could  congratulate  the  editor  of  Stockmar’s 
book.  Professor  Max  Muller,  on  having  taken  the  trouble 
to  correct  the  most  absurd  of  the  Baron’s  en-ors.  The 
grossest  is  under  date  of  the  year  1817.  Speaking  of  the 
prevailing  distress  and  discontent,  Stockmar  says  that 
“  There  was  little  to  cheer  the  people  in  the  sight  of  the 
I  •  blind  and  insane  king,”  as  if  poor  George  the  Third  was 
exhibited  to  the  public  like  the  mad  patients  in  old  Bedlam. 
It  would  have  been  some  proof  of  good  taste  if  half  the 
chapter  containing  details  of  the  confinement  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte  had  been  omitted.  To  sj^that  the  details  are 
painful  is  to  use  a  very  mild  term.  The  chapter,  however, 
throws  light  on  the  character  of  Stockmar.  lie  never  loses 
an  opportunity  of  praising  himself.  His  reiterated  asser¬ 
tions  of  his  modesty  are  unerring  proofs  of  a  vain  man.  “  I 
never  allowed  myself,”  he  writes  in  1818,  “to  he  blinded 
by  vanity,  but  always  kept  in  view  the  danger  that  must 
necessarily  accrue  to  me  if  I  arrogantly  and  imprudently 
pushed  myself  into  a  place  in  which  a  foreigner  could  never 
expect  to  reap  honor,  but  possibly  plenty  of  blame.”  Here 
is  a  correct  portrait  of  tne  painter,  painted  by  himself. 
Stockmar  had  vanity,  but  he  was  too  clever  to  be  blinded 
by  it.  He  pushed  himself,  but  he  did  not  arrogantly  or 
imprudently  push  himself  into  anything.  He  declined,  as  a 
physician,  to  have  any  part  wahtever  at  the  confinement  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte  ;  “  but,”  says  the  prudent  and  mod¬ 
est  Baron,  “  as  after  the  course  of  the  first  three  months  of 
the  period,  I,  as  a  daily  observer,  thought  I  could  detect 
errors  in  the  treatment,  I  gave  the  Prince  a  long  lecture, 
and  entreated  him  to  make  my  observations  known  to  the 
physicians  of  the  Princess.”  He  is  not  arrogant ;  he  only 
lectures  his  princely  master  at  length  !  He  will  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  physicians  in  attendance,  as  their  col¬ 
league,  but  he  tells  the  Prince  that  they  are  wrong  in  their 
I  practice.  Stockmar,  so  modest,  will  incur  no  responsi¬ 
bility  ;  and  Stockmar,  so  prudent,  made  the  Prince  Leo¬ 
pold  the  mouthpiece  of  his  censure  !  The  Rose  of  England, 
as  she  was  so  fondly  called  by  the  people,  lay  withered  and 
dead ;  “  but,”  writes  our  Baron,  after  the  catastrophe,  “  all 
blame  was  averted  from  the  man  who  had  abstained  from 
hunting  after  honor  and  emolument.  .  .  .  Every  one  would 
lie  now  rejoicing  over  my  interference,  which  could  never 
have  availed  anything.”  And  the  not  at  all  arrogant  Baron 
complacently  winds  up  his  remarks  by  oracularly  exclaim¬ 
ing,  “  It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conviction  that  the  Prin¬ 
cess  was  sacrificed  to  professional  theories,”  —  and  he 
washes  his  hands  of  the  whole  affair. 

It  is  a  pity,  seeing  the  mentor-like  influence  which  Stock¬ 
mar  exercised  over  the  greatest  personages,  he  was  unable 
to  keep  his  pupil,  or  friend,  or  master.  Prince  Leopold,  out 
of  debt.  When  the  Prince,  by  the  grace,  favor,  and  counsel 
of  the  Baron,  was  helped  to  the  throne  of  Belgium,  he  was 
£83,000  in  debt;  £16,000  of  which  —  debts  of  the  Duchess 
of  Kent  —  he  had  taken  on  himself.  England  had  settled 
on  the  Prince  an  annuity  of  £50,000  a  year.  A  man  having 
such  an  income,  and  not  choosing  to  measure  his  expenses  by 
it,  subjects  himself  to  be  called  by  a  very  ugly  name.  When 
the  Prince  became  a  foreign  king,  he  gave  up  the  annuity 
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which  he  could  not  have  retained,  with  or  without  honor, 
for  no  English  government  would  have  paid  such  an  income 
to  the  sovereign  of  a  foreign  state.  After  all,  England  had 
to  pay  Leopold’s  debts  out  of  the  annuity  thus  surrendered, 
and  various  other  items,  including  a  pension  to  Stockmar 
himself,  besides  the  expenses  of  keeping  up  the  Prince’s  es¬ 
tates  in  England ;  so  that  the  English  treasury  did  not 
profit  Iw  the  matter  to  a  greater  extent  than  £20,000  a 
year.  In  all  this  the  only  dishonorable  part  was  the  in¬ 
debtedness  of  Leopold ;  for  it  is  dishonorable  for  a  man 
with  a  competent  income  to  keep  a  poor  creditor  waiting 
for  his  due.  One  such  creditor  makes  many,  and  there  is 
a  chain  of  misery  that  finds  its  origin  in  the  selfish  and 
guilty  recklessness  and  indifference  of  men  —  princes, 
peers,  or  commoners  —  who  live  beyond  their  means. 

Of  the  Baron’s  two  great  works,  the  moulding  and  mak¬ 
ing  of  Prince  Leopold  and  of  Prince  Albert,  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  of  which  he  is  the  prouder.  If  be  lets  a  shadow  in 
upon  his  portraits  it  is  unconsciously.  So,  when  we  hear 
of  King  Leopold,  in  1838,  talking  over  with  his  nephew. 
Prince  Albert,  the  subject  of  a  marriage  with  Princess 
Victoria,  Stockmar  Quotes  a  passage  from  a  letter  he 
received  from  Leopola.  describing  the  conversation.  The 
passage  certainly  is  one  to  excite  surprise.  “  He  ”  (Prince 
Albert)  “  considers  that  troubles  are  inseparable  from  all 
human  positions,  and  that  therefore,  if  one  must  be  subject 
to  plagues  and  annoyances,  it  is  better  to  be  so  for  some 
great  and  worthy  object  than  for  trifles  and  miseries.” 
^e  Belgian  King  calls  this,  looking  at  the  question,  by 
the  Prince,  “  from  its  most  elevated  and  honorable  point  of 
view.”  To  us  it  seems  “  worldly.”  The  philosophy  of  it 
is  that  of  Skimpole,  Mantalini,  Micawber,  Turveydrop, 
Pecksniff,  all  in  one ;  and  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that 
the  King  must  have  misunderstood  his  nephew. 

The  proposal  to  endow  Prince  Albert  with  £60,000  a 
year  was  met  by  a  query  from  blunt  Joseph  Hume,  as  to 
what  a  young  German  lad  would  do  with  such  a  sura  in  his 
pocket.  On  the  motion  of  the  ultra-Tory,  Colonel  Sib- 
thorpe,  the  sum  was  reduced  to  £30,000.  Stockmar  was 
leaving  the  palace  after  the  news  of  this  result,  and  he  met 
Lord  Melbourne  entering.  The  former  was  shocked  at  the 
result  brought  about  by  the  Tories,  but  Melbourne  frankly 
told  him  that  the  Prince  need  not  be  angry  with  the  Tories 
alone.  It  was  done,  he  said,  “  by  the  Tories,  the  Radicals, 
and  a  great  many  of  our  own  people.”  With  Melbourne 
and  other  ministers,  Stockmar  seems  to  have  exercised  a 
sort  of  back-stairs  influence,  not  to  be  disguised  by  any  fine 
name  put  upon  it.  What  is  far  more  astounding  is  that  he 
seems  to  have  exercised  what  he  himself  calls  an  “  ascend¬ 
ant  ”  over  the  English  press.  When  the  question  of  the 
regency  (in  case  of  the  demise  of  the  Queen)  was  about  to 
he  brought  forward,  Stockmar  feared  that  the  friends  of 
the  Duke  of  Sussex  might  be  troublesome.  What  he 
wrote  to  the  “  Fourth  Estate  ”  we  cannot  make  out,  but  be 
ends  a  note  on  the  matter  with  these  remarkable  words : 
“  The  short  but  friendly  article  in  tb-day’s  Times  proves 
that  I  still  have  some  ascendant  over  the  obstinate  nature 
of  my  old  friend  Barnes  ”  (the  then  editor). 

The  regency  affair  was  settled,  and  Prince  Albert, 
should  the  contemplated  contingency  arise,  was  to  be  at 
the  head  of  it.  Meanwhile,  Stockmar  was  employed  in 
drawing  up  a  memorandum  for  the  education  of  tlie 
Princess  Royal  and  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In  that  document 
is  the  following  passage :  “  Down  to  the  present  day, 
England  honors  the  memory  of  George  the  Third,  because 
be  cultivated  the  domestic  virtues.  History  is  already 
taking  the  liberty  of  questioning  his  services  as  a  sovereign, 
but  praises  without  exception  his  private  life.  But  George 
the  TTiird  either  did  not  properly  understand  his  duties  as 
a  father  or  he  neglected  them,  ^ree  of  his  sons,  George 
the  Fourth,  the  Duke  of  York  and  William  the  Fourth, 
were  all  brought  up  in  England ;  the  Dukes  of  Kent,  Cum¬ 
berland,  Sussex,  and  Cambridge,  for  the  most  part  abroad. 
The  faults  committed  by  George  the  Fourth,  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  William  the  Fourth,  already  belong  to  history. 
Unfortunatelv,  they  were  of  the  most  marked  kind,  aud  we 
can  only  explain  them  by  supposing  either  that  the  persons 
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charged  with  their  education  were  incapable  of  inculcatinr 
principles  of  truth  and  morality  in  their  youth,  or  thu 
they  culpably  neglected  to  do  so,  or,  lastly,  that  they  were 
not  properly  supported  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  duty  by  the 
royal  parents.” 

We  are  told  tliat  when  the  last  surviving  of  the  fifteen 
children  of  George  the  Third,  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester 
used  in  her  old  days  to  tell  stories  of  her  early  family 
times  and  the  family  doings,  she  used  to  end  her  stories 
with  the  remark,  “  The  fact  is,  there  were  too  many  of  us.’ 
Stockmar  thinks  that  the  conduct  of  the  princes  lowered 
the  national  respect  for  monarchy ;  and  that  George  the 
Fourth  was  saved  from  exclusion  from  the  throne  by  the 
strength  of  the  constitution.  Of  William  the  Fourth  the 
Baron’s  judgment  is,  that  he  was  “  for  no  part  of  hi.s  life 
either  a  moral  or  a  wise  man,”  and  he  wonders  that  the 
King  became  popular,  and  “  obtained  at  the  end  of  his 
reign  the  flattering  sobriquet  of  ‘  the  good  old  sailor  kin®,’ " 
william,  certainly,  was  never  as  wise  as  Leopold,  but  "the 
“  sailor  king  ”  in  his  mature  years  never  manifested  such 
principles,  or  exhibited  such  practices,  as  made  many 
Belgians  say,  “  As  a  king,  he  suits  us ;  we  cannot  complain. 
But,  as  man,  do  you  see  ?  that’s  his  affair,  and  does  not 
regard  us.” 

But  let  us  return  to  England.  The  royal  household 
there  was  not  in  such  confusion  during  the  reign  of  Wil. 
Ham  the  Fourth  as  it  was  at  a  preceding  period.  There 
were  no  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  suppers  or  breakfasts 
given  at  Carlton  House  by  certain  officials  below  stairs  to 
actors  and  actresses ;  but  the  disorganization  which  existed 
was  a  result  of  the  old  free-and-easy  time.  In  the  early 
days  there  were  men  in  the  King’s  service  who  seriously 
thought  that  the  most  reckless  hospitality  was  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  place  and  its  master.  The  lord  chamberlain, 
lord  steward,  and  the  master  of  the  household,  had  jurisdic¬ 
tion  within  the  palace,  but  where  their  limits  began  or 
ended  they  could  not  tell.  Stockmar  was  employed  to 
examine  into  the  matter.  He  found  that  the  outside  of 
the  palace  was  under  the  Woods  and  Forests.  The  insMe 
obeyed  the  lord  chamberlain,  to  a  certain  extent.  My  lord 
could  order  his  Majesty’s  windows  to  be  cleaned  on  the 
inside,  but,  says  the  Baron,  ”  The  degree  of  light  to  be 
admitted  into  the  palace  depends  proportionably  on  the 
well-timed  and  good  understanding  between  the  lord 
chamberlain’s  office,  and  that  of  the  Woods  and  Forests." 
So  housekeeper  and  maids  were  ruled  by  the  chamberlain, 
while  the  livery  servants  were  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  master  of  the  horse,  and  the  rest  of  the  servants  obeyed 
the  lord  steward.”  “  The  last  official,”  so  wrote  the 
Baron,  “  for  example,  finds  the  fuel  and  lays  the  fire,  and 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  lights  it.”  Stockmar  was  one  day- 
sent  by  her  Majesty  to  Sir  Frederick  Watson,  the  master 
of  the  household,  to  complain  that  the  dining-room  was 
always  cold.  Sir  Frederick  gravely  answered,  “  You  see, 

[iroperly  speaking,  it  is  not  our  fault.  The  lord  steward 
ays  the  fire  only,  and  the  lord  chamberlain  lights  it.”  In 
like  manner  the  lord  chamberlain  found  the  lamps,  but  the 
Lord  Steward  trimmed  and  lit  them.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  routine  of  the  circumlocution  office  has  yet  ceaa-d. 
We  might  describe  in  Stockmar’s  own  words  the  means  by 
which  small  wants  in  the  palace  are  still  satisfied  or  dis¬ 
satisfied.  He  tells  us  that  if  a  pane  of  glass  or  a  cupboard 
door  in  the  scullery  wanted  mending,  the  chief  cook  bad  to 
draw  up  and  sign  the  requisition,  which  was  countersigned 
by  the  clerk  of  the  kitchen,  who  took  it  for  further  signa¬ 
ture  to  the  master  of  the  horse,  who  sent  it  to  the  lord 
chamberlain  for  his  authorization  ;  from  whose  office  it  went 
before  the  clerk  of  the  works,  under  the  office  of  Woods 
and  Forests,  by  which  office  the  broken  pane  of  glass 
or  the  cupboard-door  was  mended  in  the  course  of  time  — 
perhaps  1  Even  now  a  visitor,  let  us  say  to  that  quiet  and 
mysterious  office,  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth,  may  by- 
chance  find  his  foot  entangled  in  an  old  mat.  The  mat  is 
rarely  trodden,  the  office  doors  do  not  give  frequent  access 
to  that  mat,  and  above  the  door  might  be  fittingly  inscribed, 
Janua  amat  limen.  But  to  get  that  mat  repaired,  and  to 
obtain  official  authority  to  procure  a  new  one,  would 
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require  a  time,  during  which  a  fellow’s  hair  might  become 
tlunned  and  turned  j^ay.  So  careful  are  we  now  of  the 
poblic  money,  that  if  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  a  new 
to  and  key  should  be  required  for  any  of  the  doors,  ap¬ 
plication  must  be  made  for  the  former  at  one  seat  of  power, 
tat  permission  to  have  a  key  must  be  officially  sought  tor 
It  another. 

It  is  not  many  months  ago  that  some  palings  were 
required  for  official  fencing  in  Ireland.  The  wood  might 
have  been  bought  there  for  next  to  nothing,  but  the  rails 
were  bought  in  England,  and  a  ship  was  chartered  to  carry 
them  to  Dublin  quay. 

As  the  great  officers  who  were  supposed  to  have  control 
in  the  palace  were  seldom  there,  and  were  not  represented 
by  deputy,  there  was  practically  no  control  at  all.  Ser- 
nnts  did  very  much  as  they  liked,  and  yet  it  is  with 
wonder  that  we  read  how  illustrious  visitors  have  been 
negligently  received,  left  to  find  their  own  apartments, 
sou,  on  issuing  from  them,  to  wander  helplessly  about  the 
corridors  in  search  of  the  dining-room.  8tockmar  remarks 
that  when  the  boy  Jones  was  discovered,  at  one  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  under  a  sofa  in  the  room  adjoining  her 
Majesty’s  bedroom,  nobody  was  responsible.  The  lord 
steward  was  not  to  blame,  as  he  had  no  control  over  the 
pages  near  the  Queen’s  person.  The  lord  chamberlain 
was  not  blamable,  because  the  porters  were  not  within  his 
department.  But  Jones  got  in  when  porters  should  have 
detected  him;  and  if  the  pages  had  had  their  eyes  open 
the  rascal  would  never  have  reached  one  of  her  Majesty’s 
softs. 

Stockraar  suggested  reforms  which  were,  for  the  most 
part,  adopted,  and  these,  with  others  additional,  were 
carried  out  by  Prince  Albert  with  unexampled  strictness, 
not  to  say  rigor.  Waste  and  extravagance  and  disorder 
were  stopped.  Order  reigned  within  the  imperial  palaces, 
but  there  came  with  it  a  system  which  savored  of  mean¬ 
ness.  W  e  have  heard  of  a  wealthy  tradesman  who,  having 
been  paid  his  account  at  the  proper  office  in  one  of  the 
royal  palaces,  expres.sed  a  desire,  just  for  once  in  his  life, 
to  taste  the  Queen’s  ale.  No  objection  was  made,  but  as, 
on  lifting  the  glass  to  his  lips,  he  was  told  that  the  liquor 
would  be  duly  booked,  with  his  name,  as  the  recipient  of 
it,  he  straightway  set  the  glass  down  and  left  it  untasted. 
This  story  has  a  parallel  in  that  of  the  gentleman  abroad 
who,  out  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
from  whom  he  had  received  some  essential  service,  sent  to 
the  Queen  a  cask  of  rare  wine.  Presents  are  generally 
declined  now  by  sovereigns,  but  it  is  said  that  this  wine 
was  not  only  received  and  acknowledged,  but  that  the 
sender  was  recjuired  to  pay  the  import  duties.  If  this  be 
really  true,  the  demand  was  certainly  an  act  of  oflicial 
impertinence. 

Stockmar,  who  formed  and  reformed  princes,  saw  and 
foretold  the  fate  of  nations,  and  comprehensively  embraced 
everything,  from  political  constitutions  to  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  lor  royal  kitchens,  saw  through  and  through  all  the 
English  notabilities  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  Peel 
thought  the  Baron  by  far  too  free,  and,  to  show  how  correct 
was  that  thought,  Stockmar  says  :  “  One  day  1  had  brought 
^  to  talk  of  an  important  political  event  in  which  he  had 
himself  been  concerned.  He  was  just  about  to  make  some 
uninteresting  disclosures ;  only  the  last  word  of  the  secret 
was  wanting,  when  he  paused.  To  help  him  I  exclaimed, 
‘Well,  don’t  gulp  it  down.’  This  disconcerted  him;  he 
made  an  odd  face  and  broke  off.”  Stockmar  never  sus¬ 
pected  that  Peel  was  amusing  himself  with  the  Baron’s  in- 

£»itiveness,  disappointing  it  just  as  the  German  gentleman 
u^ht  the  secret  was  about  to  be  divulged.  How  does 
^  Baron  avenge  himself?  By  agreeing  to  the  verdict  of 
“eel  8  enemies,  that  he  was  “  the  most  successful  type  of 
^tical  mediocrity.”  We  are  bound  to  say  Stockmar 
Mu^  “  that  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  higher  political 
affairs  can  be  properly  and  successfully  conducted  by  such 
muusters  only  as  possess  Peel’s  mediocrity.”  One  high- 
njmg  genius  may  bring  political  affairs  to  a  particularly 
®^py  issue,  but  also  he  may  bring  them,  Stockmar  thinks, 
to  soinethiug  quite  the  reverse. 


We  see  a  particularly  highflying  genius  when  we  behold 
the  Baron  seated  at  the  side  of  Louis  Napoleon.  It  was 
after  1840,  when  the  dynasty  of  Louis  Philippe  seemed  per¬ 
fectly  safe,  Louis  Napoleon  remarked  that  the  dynasty  was 
not  safe  at  all,  and  that  Louis  Philippe  would  be  unable  to 
maintain  himself!  Stockmar  asked,  “  And  what  then  ?  ” 
The  Prince  replied  with  confidence,  “  Then  it  will  be  my 
turn.”  This  showed,  Stockmar  thinks,  “  a  firm  faith  in  his 
own  star,”  adding,  “  It  is  no  more  than  human,  if  the  star 
will  not  rise  quickly  enough,  to  help  it  on  a  little.” 

Years  ago  Victor  Hugo  —  who  has  written  hymns  in 
praise  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  and  has  been  of  every  shade  in 
politics  by’  turns,  from  ultralegitimist,  when  he  saw  a  mi¬ 
raculous  child  in  the  little  Due  de  Bordeaux,  to  ultra-re¬ 
publican,  at  which  he  remains,  at  least  for  the  present  — 
advocated  an  alliance  between  Germany  and  France,  in 
order  that  Germany,  with  her  arm  stretched  on  one  side, 
might  smite  the  Moscovite,  and  France,  with  her  sword 
pointing  in  another  direction,  might  give  a  mortal  thrust  to 
dear  old  England.  Stockmar,  at  the  period  of  the  Crimean 
war,  had  another  idea,  namely,  a  union  of  Prussia,  Aus¬ 
tria,  and  the  Western  Powers,  in  order  to  destroy  the  pre¬ 
ponderating  influence  of  Russia,  and  to  keep  France  back 
from  excesses.  Prussia,  however,  is  a  power  with  which  no 
other  nation  would  form  an  alliance  without  much  fore¬ 
thought.  Prussia  was  never  yet  faithful  to  a  friend  or  gen¬ 
erous  to  a  foe.  Of  France,  allowing  all  her  merits.  Stock- 
mar  has  little  to  say  that  is  not  disparaging.  He  evidently 
as  much  believed  in  her  civilization  as  he  did  in  that  of  the 
Fiji  Islanders.  In  a  mass,  he  looked  on  them  as  children 
Imperiously  demanding  the  moon,  crying  because  it  could 
not  be  had,  whipped  for  the  crying,  and  then  sulkily  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  justice  of  the  whipping,  yet  swearing  to 
have  revenge  for  it. 

Altogether  the  impression  which  this  book  leaves  of 
Stockmar’s  character  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  the  son  seems 
to  think  it.  If  the  Baron  was  not  as  much  detested  by  the 
people  of  England  as  royal  favorites  and  palace  factotums 
generally  are  by  the  people  among  or  over  whom  they  move, 
the  reason  is,  that  Stockmar  was  not  only  discreet,  but  he 
was  not  a  man  who  hungered  and  thirsted  after  ostenta¬ 
tious  honors,  and  he  was  an  honest  man.  Nevertheless,  he 
was  so  near  the  throne  and  so  busy  about  and  about  it  as 
to  cause  his  presence  and  his  acts  to  be  (juestioned.  A  less 
discreet  man  would  have  cbme  to  grief ;  but  Stockmar  was 
a  busybody  affecting  to  have  nothing  particular  to  do  with 
anybody.  Yet,  in  his  own  mind,  he  certainly  thought  that 
he,  the  ex-Coburg  doctor,  pulled  the  strings  that  moved 
the  foremost  puppets  of  the  world.  In  his  mind  he  was 
the  better  self,  farst  of  Leopold,  next  of  Prince  Albert ; 
these  were  Stock  mar-manufactured,  according  to  Stock- 
mar’s  idea.  Repudiating  all  influence,  he  never  seems  to 
have  missed  an  opportunity  of  exercising  it  when  ho  could 
get  a  prime  minister  or  a  secretary  of  state  by  the  button. 
Ilis  hints  or  his  advice  must  have  often  appeared  amus¬ 
ingly  impertinent  to  some  of  our  ministers  ;  but  what  could 
be  done  in  the  way  of  snubbing  a  man  who  was  authorized 
to  come  to  the  royal  dinner-talne  in  trousers  when  breeches 
were  the  only  wear,  and  who  might  retire  after  dinner 
whenever  he  chose,  without  observing  the  etiquette  which 
keeps  men  imprisoned  till  the  sovereign’s  self  has  with¬ 
drawn  ?  We  strongly  suspect  that  Stockmar  was  rather  a 
bore,  except  to  the  princely  personages  whom  he  loved  to 
serve  and  who  loved  him  for  his  service.  It  is  very  cer-, 
tain  that  to  him  a  court  was  the  only  true  Elysium^ ;  to  be 
with  princes  was  to  the  twice-patented  Baron  a  far  more 
e.xquisite  delight  than  any  delight  he  could  find  in  home. 
A  man  who  marries,  and  yet  who  voluntarily  dwells  far 
away  from  the  home  in  which  he  plants  his  wife,  and  who 
spends  his  years  with  princes,  and  performs  moments  of 
penance  in  flying  visits,  few  and  far  between,  to  the  wife  who 
never  accompanied  him  abroad,  and  to  the  children  who 
could  hardly  have  known  their  father  with  children’s  inti¬ 
macy,  may  have  been  an  excellent,  honest,  trustworthy  ser¬ 
vant  of  princes,  but  he  does  not  come  up  to  our  idea  of  a 
man  who  accomplishes  his  duty  within  the  circle  where  are 
marked  the  not  unimportant  duties  of  a  parent  and  a  citizen. 
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TIIE  PlIILOSOPHY  OF  LOVE. 

In  the  last  instalment  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  philosophical  system  which  is  to  give  us  an  ex¬ 
planation  —  so  far  as  an  explanation  can  be  given  —  of  the 
whole  universe,  we  meet  with  an  interesting  passage  upon 
the  passion  of  love.  The  aflvocatcs  of  the  evolution  hy¬ 
pothesis  are  sometimes  called  materialists.  That  word  is  too 
often  used,  as  “  atheist  ”  is  used  in  theological,  or  a  good 
round  oath  in  jiopiilar  discussion,  simply  to  indicate  (lisa- 
greement  coupled  with  moral  disapproval.  The  fallacy 
which  it  involves  in  this  case  might  he  easily  exhibited. 
The  genuine  m.aterialists  of  the  last  century  were  in  fact 
given  to  maintaining  that  our  loftiest  sentiments  were 
merely  modifications  of  the  most  earthly  instincts. 

Lust  tlirougli  sonic  certain  strainers  well  refincii 

Is  gentle  love, 

according  to  Pope ;  and  some  very  equivocal  sermons  have 
been  preached  upon  his  text.  Superficial  readers  have 
fancied  that,  because  Mr.  Darwin  or  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
believes  that  man  has  been  evolved  by  inconceivably  minute 
changes  from  some  inferior  organism,  therefore  our  emotions 
and  thoughts  are  nothing  but  transformations  of  the  blind 
sensations  of  the  lowest  forms  of  life.  The  misconception 
is  palpable.  Science  might  conceivably  show  under  what 
conditions  intellect  first  manifested  itself,  but  it  would  not 
be  one  step  the  nearer  to  discovering  what  was  the  essence 
of  intellect.  It  might  explain  the  how,  but  can  throw  no 
light  upon  the  what.  Thus  we  find  that  Mr.  Herbert  Spen¬ 
cer’s  description  of  the  passion  called  love  has  nothing  in 
it  calculated  to  shock  the  most  spiritual  philosopher.  It  is, 
he  says,  an  emotion  of  the  highest  complexity,  and  conse¬ 
quently  of  the  greatest  strength.  Around  the  purely  phys¬ 
ical  elements  gather  all  varieties  of  powerful  emotions 
which  blend  and  unite  in  the  closest  harmony.  First  come 
all  the  impressions  which  are  produced  by  the  beautiful, 
the  explanation  of  which  would  involve  a  long  and  most 
difficult  analysis.  Then  we  have  the  sentiment  of  afl'ection, 
which  may  exist  between  persons  of  the  same  sex,  but  which 
undergoes  a  special  exaltation  when  existing  between 
lovers.  Next  come  the  sentiments  of  admiration  or  rev¬ 
erence  ;  and,  beyond  them  again,  the  love  of  approbation, 
which  is  keenly  excited  by  the  Ifiiowledge  that  we  are  pre¬ 
ferred  to  all  the  world,  and  preferred  by  one  whom  we 
admire  be^'ond  all  others.  Allied  to  this  is  the  sentiment 
of  self-approval,  when  we  are  flattered  by  the  sense  of  the 
great  merits  to  which  we  owe  so  great  a  triumph.  Beyond 
this  is  the  “  proprietary  feeling,”  or  the  pleasure  of  mutual 
possession.  And,  finally,  there  is  an  exaltation  of  the  sym¬ 
pathies  when  our  pleasures  are  heightened  by  the  close  p.tr- 
ticipation  of  another  person  in  all  our  enjoyments.  We 
need  not  inquire  whether  the  analysis  is  complete  or  accu¬ 
rate;  at  any  rate  it  illustrates  pretty  fairly  the  amazing 
complexity  of  a  passion  which  we  are  apt  to  describe  as 
simple.  When  a  young  gentleman  at  a  ball  sees  the  young 
lady  who  is  above  all  other  young  ladies  enter  the  room,  he 
is  conscious  only  of  a  keen  thrill  of  emotion,  so  vivid  and 
powerful  as  to  displace  every  other  sentiment  for  the  time. 
If  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  were  standing  by  him,  and  were 
to  propose  to  give  him  a  lecture  on  the  constituent  elements 
of  his  passion,  we  fear,  though  we  mean  no  disrespect  to 
_^Mr.  Spencer,  that  he  would  consider  the  philosopher  to  be 
“a  bore.  But  perhaps  a  few  years  afterwai^s,  or  possibly  on 
the  next  day,  if  his  suit  should  have  come  to  an  untimely 
catastrophe,  he  might  be  inclined  to  take  his  passion  to 
pieces,  and  he  would  recognize  the  justice  of  most  of  the 
remarks  which  we  have  summarized.  In  that  cate  he 
would  perhaps  find  the  explanation  of  some  phenomena 
which  are  a  little  puzzling  to  bystanders,  though  the  lover 
himself  has  not  the  leisure  to  attend  to  them. 

Thus,  for  example,  everybody  is  puzzled  by  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  caprices  of  love-making.  'The  ladies  who  say  in 
novels  that  they  cannot  understand  “  what  he  could  see  in 
her  ”  are  generally  held  up  to  ridicule  as  obviously  blinded 
by  jealousy.  And  yet  their  want  of  perception  is  not  only 


sincere,  but  is  shared  by  perfectly  impartial  spectators. 
When  we  see  the  way  in  which  marriages  are  brought 
about  in  the  world,  we  wonder  that  the  pursuit  of  match¬ 
making  should  be  found  so  interesting  by  amiable  persons. 
Of  course  match-making  as  a  variety  of  fortune-huntinw  is 
only  too  intelligible ;  but  there  is  a  match-making  of  a 
much  less  sordid  variety.  All  amiable  women  take  the 
keenest  delight  in  attempting  to  pair  ofl’  their  friends  and 
relations  according  to  their  own  views  of  the  fitness  of 
things.  And  yet  they  are  always  meeting  with  the  strann- 
est,  and,  at  first  sight,  the  most  unaccountable  disappoint 
ments.  The  man  of  intellect  has  an  extraordinary  taste 
for  stupid  women  ;  the  handsome  man  of  fashion  is  carried 
off  by  a  poor,  ugly,  and  commonplace  woman  ten  years 
older  than  himself:  the  pompous  prig  secures  the  brightest 
and  liveliest  of  her  sex  ;  fox-hunters  attract  poetesses,  and 
jioets  marry  wives  who  can  do  nothing  but  mend  their 
shirts. 

Such  strange  contrasts  have  led  to  the  development  of 
the  plausible  theory  that  people  are  attracted  rather  bv 
qualities  complementary  than  by  imalities  similar  to  their 
own.  This  doctrine,  however,  fails  by  being  too  compre¬ 
hensive.  We  must  admit  that  like  often  attracts  like; 
and  if  we  add  that  like  also  attracts  unlike,  we  h.ave  a 
theory  which  explains  nothing,  because  it  explains  eveiy- 
thing.  Every  match  that  ever  was  or  ever  will  be  made 
may  be  brought  under  one  category  or  the  other ;  but  until 
we  can  give  some  reason  for  telling  beforehand  which  set 
of  causes  is  likely  to  be  operative  in  a  given  case,  we  are 
no  nearer  an  exjilanation  than  we  were  before.  The  only 
general  rule  at  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  arrive  by 
experience  is  the  rather  discouraging  one  that  people  whom 
we  like  always  marry  people  whom  we  dislike.  Friends 
seem  to  have  a  perverse  delight  in  forming  new  combinations 
which  may  be  as  discordant  as  possible  with  their  ancient 
ties. 

We  do  not,  however,  see  our  way  to  erecting  any  phil¬ 
osophical  theory  upon  this  experience,  unless  as  it  goes  to 
illustrate  Artemas  Ward’s  doctrine  of  the  “  cussedness  ” 
of  things  in  general. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s  analysis  may  perhaps  help  us  to 
understand  some  of  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  though 
the  philosopher  has  yet  to  arise  who  will  be  able  to  tell  us 
from  the  inspection  of  a  young  lady  or  gentleman  what  will 
be  the  character  of  his  or  her  future  partner.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  some  of  the  elements  which 
he  describes  do  not  enter  into  the  passion  in  many  cases,  or  at 
least  do  not  enter  into  its  earlier  stages.  Self-esteem,  for 
example,  is  the  reward  of  successful  love-making,  and 
strengthens  the  passion  when  it  has  once  been  formed ;  but 
it  cannot  be  the  primary  cause.  Mere  contiguity  is  very 
often  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  A  man 
and  woman  brought  together  in  Robinson  Crusoe’s  island 
would  almost  inevitably  fall  in  love,  however  unpromising 
their  characters  might  be.  And,  though  London  is  very 
unlike  a  desert  island,  there  are  frequently  situations,  even 
in  the  most  crowded  societies,  where  conditions  substan¬ 
tially  similar  are  reproduced.  There  are  circumstances 
under  which  it  would  be  almost  a  breach  of  good  mannen 
not  to  indulge  in  a  little  flirtation.  A  human  being  has 
such  a  variety  of  strong  feelings  in  a  state  of  solution  that 
any  object  will  be  sufficient  to  determine  their  crystalliza¬ 
tion.  This  is,  indeed,  the  primary  axiom  on  the  subject. 
We  have  all  a  vast  amount  of  disposable  emotion ;  we  all 
long  to  admire  and  to  be  admired ;  we  are  grateful  for  com¬ 
pliments  ;  we  wish  to  have  something  to  call  our  own;  we 
want  our  sentiments  to  be  confirmed  by  sympathy;  and 
therefore,  when  once  any  accident  has,  so  to  speak,  drawn 
the  sluices,  a  whole  torrent  of  emotion  rushes  into  the  chan¬ 
nel  provided  for  it,  and  we  attribute  to  the  one  external 
and  assignable  cause  what  really  results  from  our  own 
states  of  feeling.  Because  a  particular  match  has  exploded 
the  magazine,  we  absurdly  argue  that  no  other  match  would 
have  done  equally  well.  We  set  up  the  first  idol  that 
comes  to  hand,  and  suppose  that  its  perfections  are  the  sole 
cause  of  our  worship,  when,  in  fact,  the  desire  to  worship 
something  has  prepared  us  to  prostrate  ourselves  before  any 
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sirine  that  ofl’ers  itself.  Love  being  a  compound  of  so 
uuiy  forces,  any  one  which  is  set  in  action  draws  all  the 
^  after  it  by  the  principle  of  association.  But  all  this 
Jots  not  answer  the  question  as  to  how  our  choice  is  first 

Jetermined. 

A  young  gentleman  in  London  may  see  some  hundreds 
of  young  ladies  before  he  is  brought  down  by  one  who 
ij  perhaps  amongst  the  least  apparently  attractive  of  the 
whole  number.  That  is  the  puzzle  which  is  constantly 
recurring ;  and  a  solution  of  it  would  be  of  immense  value 
to  sll  match-makers,  whether  of  the  loftier  or  the  baser 
Tiriety.  What  is  the  most  j)romising  method  of  attack  ? 
Which  of  all  the  causes  that  may  precipitate  the  passion 
is  the  most  generally  available  ?  If  philosophers  could  tell 
us  that,  they  would  have  taken  the  first  step  towards  plac¬ 
ing  an  occupation,  now  pursued  on  purely  empirical  princi- 
pl«i,  upon  true  scientific  grounds. 

To  such  a  question  we  can  of  course  give  no  satisfactory 

ipswer* 

It  miiy  be  observed,  however,  that  it  has  l)een  very 
much  obscured  by  the  labors  of  novelists.  Novels  are  suj)- 
poetd  to  be  the  embodiment  of  the  author’s  knowledge 
of  human  nature  ;  a  supposition  to  which  there  is  the  tri¬ 
lling  objection  that  very  few  novelists  know  anything  of 
human  nature,  and  that  at  most  they  are  familiar  with  par¬ 
ticular  instances  and  not  with  general  principles.  They 
of  course  go  upon  the  general  assumption  that  their  hero 
and  heroine  are  to  be  as  attractive  as  possible ;  and  they 
lay  particular  stress  upon  the  merit  most  easily  described 
-that  of  personal  beauty.  “  Jane  Eyre  ”  for  a  time  set  the 
fashion  of  ugly  heroines,  but  we  have  long  since  reverted  to 
the  old  system.  Accordiiiitly  an  exaggerated  estimate  is 
placed  upon  the  charms  of  beauty',  anil  upon  the  amiable 
qualities  of  mind  and  person  which  form  part  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  ideal  of  feminine  merit.  The  error  involved  in  this 
doct.Hne  is  that  it  lays  far  too  much  stress  on  the  objective 
as  distinguished  from  the  subjective  causes  of  falling  in 
love.  It  assumes  that  the  passion  is  determined  by  the 
external  rather  than  by  the  internal  impulses ;  that  a  per¬ 
son  falls  in  love  because  an  attractive  object  is  presented 
to  him  or  her,  and  not  because  he  or  she  is  prepared  for  a 
passion  of  some  kind.  When  the  true  principle  is  firmly 
grasped,  it  is  obvious  that  the  most  successful  match-makers 
must  be  those  who  adopt  a  different  line  of  attack. 
Amongst  the  passions,  for  example,  which  go  to  form  the 
aggregate,  is  the  desire  for  sympathy.  Suppose,  then,  that 
a  young  gentleman  has  a  taste  for  political  economy,  or 
pigeon-shooting.  He  may  he  assailed  more  effectively  by 
a  plain  young  woman  who  will  submit  to  hear  him  lectur¬ 
ing  on  the  theory  of  rent  and  the  incidence  of  taxation,  or 
who  will  applaud  his  successful  slaughter  of  birds,  than  by 
the  most  beautiful  girl  who  will  not  condescend  to  take  an 
interest  in  his  pursuits.  The  great  art  of  flattery  provides 
the  most  efficient  instruments  for  bringing  down  game  of  this 
kind.  A  clever  man  often  prefers  a  fool  to  a  clever  woman, 
because  the  fool  has  the  one  talent  of  listening,  and  the 
clever  woman  m.iy  have  the  vanity  to  keep  opinions  of  her 
own.  The  brilliant  man  of  fashion  is  attracted  by  the 
apparently  uninteresting  old  maid,  because  nothing  is  more 
flattering  than  that  humble  adoration  which  other  women 
are  too  proud  to  bestow.  Almost  all  cases  of  perverse 
matches  may  be  explained  after  the  event  by  the  skill  or 
the  acciilental  felicity  with  which  a  commerce  of  reciprocal 
flattery  has  been  established.  Once  put  two  people  in  that 
relation,  and  all  the  associated  emotions  may  easily  be  in¬ 
troduced.  It  is  as  easy  to  produce  an  aesthetic  admiration 
by  working  upon  the  desire  for  sympathy  as  to  proceed  in 
the  inverse  method ;  and  the  assumption  that  we  should 
alwajrs  begin  with  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  natural  be- 
Eioning  is  the  cause  of  half  our  perplexities.  But  though 
thw  seem  to  be  the  first  principles  of  the  science,  we  ad¬ 
mit  that  its  complexity  baffles  all  attempts  at  a  systematic- 
deduction  of  its  remoter  doctrines. 

Luckily  or  otherwise,  some  people  have  developed  so 
much  practical  skill  in  applying  the  most  efficient  methods 
d>»t  a  philosophy  of  the  art  seems  to  be  superfluous  as  well 
u  chimerical. 
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TiiK  last  days  of  the  International  Exhibition  in  Paris 
were  enlivened  by  the  ascensions  of  a  captive  balloon  in 
the  Avenue  Suffren,  near  the  Champ  de  Mars.  The 
French,  as  a  people,  have  always  taken  an  eager  pleasure 
in  all  that  concerned  aerostiitics.  A  book  published  in 
France  in  1804,  “  Paris  in  Miniature,”  attributes  this  airy 
taste  to  their  natural  and  national  levity ;  but  without 
going  so  far  for  an  explanation,  it  would  perhaps  be 
more  fair  to  remark  that  balloons  were  first  invented  in 
France,  and  that  the  interest  taken  in  them  by  the  French 
public  is  quite  explicable  by  the  concern  which  all  invent¬ 
ors  must  feel  in  the  progress  and  developments  of  their 
own  inventions.  The  affection  of  the  Parisians  for  aerial 
voyages  had,  however,  been  hitherto  rather  of  a  platonic 
kind.  The  announcement  that  a  balloon  would  ascend 
from  the  Hippodrome,  the  Champ  de  Mars,  or  the  Espla¬ 
nade  of  the  Invalides  was  always  sure  at  any  time,  and  no 
matter  how  often  the  advertisement  was  repeated,  to  draw 
crowds ;  hats  too  and  pocket-handkerchiefs  were  sure  to 
be  waved  when  the  cables  were  loosed;  but  here  the 
public  enthusiasm  generally  ended,  and  the  choice  spirits 
who  consented  to  entrust  their  lives  and  limbs  to  the 
weak-looking  cars  were  for  the  most  part  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween.  Perhaps  the  enormous  fare  of  a  trip  to  the  clouds 
had  something  to  do  with  this.  The  cost  of  ascension  in 
one  of  Goilard’s  or  Nadar’s  balloons  was  a  thousand  francs, 
Jt4(>  English  !  and  forty  pounds  is  a  large  sum  for  a  voyage 
of  which  the  dangers  are  certain,  but  the  advantages  de¬ 
cidedly  open  to  question.  There  was  nothing  very  encour¬ 
aging  either  in  those  bulletins  which  the  aeronauts  invari- 
.ably  issue  at  the  end  of  their  journeys.  Unlike,  in  this 
respect,  to  the  directors  of  railways,  who  would  be  de¬ 
lighted,  if  they  could,  to  hush  up  all  the  accidents  that 
take  place  on  their  lines,  the  proprietors  of  balloons  evince 
a  naive  good  faith  in  all  their  proceedings.  Tliey  note 
with  scrupulous  exactitude  the  bruised  shins,  tlie  bumps, 
the  sprained  ankles,  and  the  influenzas  incurred  by  their 
passengers,  and,  for  the  edification  of  the  public,  proclaim 
these  mishaps  in  the  columns  of  The  Times  and  the  Mon- 
iteur  Unieersel.  When  a  balloon  returns  to  earth  with 
nothing  but  half  its  instruments  broken,  the  hats  of  two 
scientific  gentlemen  crushed  flat,  and  the  collar  bone  of  a 
third  put  out,  the  voyage  is  pronounced  to  have  been 
“  good,”  and  the  descent  “  excellent ;  ”  if  the  whole  party 
reach  the  ground  after  having  merely  raked  off'  the  roof  of 
a  cottage  with  the  barb  of  their  anchor,  or  sent  a  few  bags 
of  ballast  through  the  glass  top  of  a  conservatory,  the 
whole  thing  has  been  a  success,  and  the  report  says, 
“  Came  down  without  accident.” 

Without  being  cowards,  the  Parisians  might  be  pardoned 
under  such  circumstances  for  feeling  more  at  ease  on  their 
boulev.ards  than  risking  their  necks  in  company  at  the  rate 
of  a  thousand  francs  a  head ;  and  the  “  Geant  ”  and  the 
“  Godard  ”  in  their  most  famous  excursions  rarely  took  up 
more  than  eight  or  ten  passengers,  their  average  number 
being  six  or  n^ve. 

'file  case  has  been  very  different,  however,  with  the  bal¬ 
loon  of  the  Avenue  Suff'ren,  the  first,  we  believe,  that  has 
ever  put  aerial  trips  within  the  reach  of  ordinary  purses 
and  ordinary  courages.  The  cost  of  ascension  was  twenty 
francs,  and  although  this  sum  entitled  one  to  no  more  than 
a  five  minutes  voyage,  yet  the  car  rarely  went  up  without 
its  full  complement  of  a  score  or  two  dozen  passengers. 
It  is  true  there  were  no  dangers  here.  The  balloon,  an 
immense  brown  silk  globe  of  twenty-one  metres  diameter, 
was  held  in  by  a  cable  of  three  hundred  metres  (1,200  feet) 
length  and  weighing  nine  hundred  kilogrammes  (1,800  lbs. 
English).  This  cable  was  wound  round  a  windlass  turned 
by  a  powerful  steam  machine  of  50-horse  power  which 
prevented  it  from  unrolling  itself  too  abruptly ;  neverthe¬ 
less  the  ascensions  were  extremely  rapid;  the  balloon, 
filled  with  hydrogen  pure  instead  of  common  gas,  did  not 
take  a  minute  to  run  out  the  whole  length  of  its  tether, 
and  had  it  been  allowed  to  go  free  it  woiud  have  shot  up 
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and  been  out  of  sight  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  count  a  j 
hundred. 

The  sensation  experienced  in  rising  is  of  a  very  exu-  j 
berant  kind.  There  b  something  almost  intoxicating  in 
that  prodigious  flight  into  the  cold,  pure  air,  some  nine 
hundred  feet  above  the  highest  trees  and  monuments ; 
one’s  pulse  beats  faster  by  twenty  to  thirty  throbs  a  minute, 
and  it  is  with  real  regret  that  one  feels  the  balloon  come  to 
a  standstill ;  four  out  of  every  five  people  who  ascend  find  I 
themselves  wishing  that  the  cable  would  break,  and  this, 
be  it  observed,  is  a  purely  physical  sensation,  quite  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  enthusiasm  caused  by  the  magnificent  pan¬ 
orama  beneath  one.  For  this  reason  we  should  not  recom¬ 
mend  balloon  riding  to  every  one ;  with  women  of  nervous 
organization  the  excitement  might  very  well  produce  hys¬ 
terics,  and  men  of  weak  temperament  have  been  known  to 
be  seized  with  that  strange  impulse  which  prompts  one, 
upon  the  border  of  a  precipice,  to  throw  one’s  self  down. 
If  this  impulse  is  not  irresistible,  it  is  yet  sufficiently  strong 
to  trouble  one’s  mind  in  a  very  high  degree.  A  German 
chemist  of  great  learning,  and  of  well-tried  personal  cour¬ 
age,  who  had  ventured  upon  a  scientific  ascension  from 
Brussels,  a  few  years  ago,  lost  bis  head  completely  when  I 
he  had  got  out  of  sight  of  land,  and  screamed  hideously 
for  a  whole  minute ;  his  companions  contrived  to  tran¬ 
quillize  him ;  but  the  shock  had  been  very  severe,  and  we 
have  little  doubt  that  from  that  day  he  has  fought  shy  of 
balloons. 

We  have  said  that  balloons  were  invented  in  France. 
It  is  to  the  brothers  Montgolfier  that  the  discovery  is  attrib¬ 
uted  ;  but  this,  it  must  be  added,  is  only  the  common 
version,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  these  days  of  pre¬ 
tentious  erudition  the  claims  of  the  two  brothers  to  the  full 
merit  of  their  invention  should  have  been  more  than  once 
called  into  question.  Shakespeare,  it  has  been  contested, 
never  wrote,  and  never  could  have  written,  the  long  series 
of  plays  ascribed  to  him  ;  the  true  author  must  have  been 
Sir  Francis  Bacon.  Printing,  it  is  urged,  was  discovered 
in  China  many  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Guttenberg. 
A  member  of  the  Acaddmie  des  Sciences  in  Paris  has 
lately  been  trying  to  prove  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  a 

£lagiarist  of  Pascal,  and  scarcely  has  the  tomb  closed  over 
llias  Howe,  the  inventor  of  the  sewing-machine,  than  two 
Frenchmen  step  forward  to  plume  themselves  with  his 
feathers.  In  the  same  way  it  has  been  maintained  that 
the  discovery  of  balloons  remounts  to  Daedalus,  the  well- 
known  artificer  of  Athens,  who  planned  the  labyrinth  of 
Crete,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  contriver  of  masts 
and  sails.  According  to  mythology,  he  had  a  son  whose  | 
name  was  Icarus,  and  this  boy,  in  trying  to  fly  from  the 
island  of  Crete  to  that  of  Sicily,  soared  too  near  the  sun, 
which  melted  the  wax  that  had  been  used  to  stick  together 
the  feathers  of  his  wings,  and  so  caused  him  to  fall  into 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Ingenious  controvertists,  who 
dislike  all  that  savors  of  miracle,  allege  that  these  so- 
called  wings  must  have  been  aerial  balloons  made  to 
ascend  (as  the  first  contrivances  of  the  Montgolfiers 
were),  by  means  of  heated  air,  and  the  catastrophe  of 
Icarus  was  consequently  nothing  more  than  a  first  instance 
of  what  happened  in  the  last  century  to  the  unfortunate 
Pilatre  de  Itosiers.  It  would  seem  to  us  more  simple  to 
let  the  quaint  legend  alone,  and  to  treat  it  in  its  proper 
light  of  fable ;  but  men  of  science  have  a  disdainful  antip¬ 
athy  to  such  unlearned  explanations.  i 

We  must  admit,  however,  —  for  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
fact,  —  that  the  ideas  of  ascending  into  the  air  first  germed 
in  men’s  minds  at  a  very  remote  ptiriod  of  the  world’s  his¬ 
tory.^  What  animals  are  able  to  do,  men  wish  to  do  also, 
and  just  as  the  frog  is  said  to  have  given  man  his  first  I 
lesson  in  swimming,  the  lark,  the  pigeon,  or  the  eagle, 
probably  first  suggested  to  him  the  possibility  of  flying. 

A  great  many  men  have,  at  diflferent  times,  endeavored  to 
contrive  winp,  and  made  ludicrous  attempts  to  keep  afloat 
in  the  air.  Froissart,  who  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
alludes  to  an  apprentice  of  Valenciennes,  who  made  him¬ 
self  a  pair  of  wings,  “  cinq  coud^s  hautes,”  «.  «.,  six  feet 
and  a  half  high,  and  requested  the  count  of  Flanders  to 
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be  allowed  to  try  them  in  his  presence.  Of  course  the 
count  assented,  and,  in  some  curiosity,  came  out  with  hu 
whole  court  to  see  the  sight ;  but  the  performance  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  meagre.  After  tying  his  wings  to  his  shoulders, 
the  apprentice  was  taken  up  to  an  embrasure  that  over¬ 
looked  the  castle  drawbridge,  and  he  was  just  on  the  poiat 
of  leaping  forward,  when  the  countess  become  nervous 
ordered  him  to  an  embrasure  that  crowned  the  moat,  so 
that  in  case  of  accident  he  should  only  get  a  ducking. 
This  turned  out  to  be  a. good  precaution,  lor,  upon  iumpinv 
from  the  battlements,  the  venturesome  youth  tumbled  head 
foremost  into  the  water.  “  Mais  point  ne  furent  meme  u> 
foys  ses  ailes  deployees  et  tomba  tout  en  one  masse,”  says  the 
chronicler,  which  means  that  he  had  no  time  to  clap  his 
wings,  but  went  down  like  a  plummet,  and  at  once. 
Writers  of  memoirs  havs  noted  many  other  similar  at 
tempts  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries ;  but 
as  men  became  less  ignorant,  they  doubtless  learned  that 
even  with  the  lightest  and  most  skilfully  contrived  mechan¬ 
ism,  the  strength  of  man  is  quite  inadequate  to  keep  him 
afloat  even  a  fraction  of  a  second  in  the  air.  Birds  are 
peculiarly  and  specially  conformed  for  flying ;  their  specific 
lightness  is  extreme.  All  their  bones  are  hollow,  but, 
nevertheless,  of  great  solidity  ;  their  feathers  offer  all  the 
conditions  of  buoyancy,  flexibility,  and  soundness  com¬ 
bined  ;  and  the  strength  of  their  pectoral  muscles  rela¬ 
tively  to  the  weight  and  size  of  their  bodies  is  enormous. 
A  swan,  it  is  known,  can  break  a  man’s  leg  with  a  stroke 
of  his  wings,  and  the  speed  of  an  eagle,  even  against  a 
furious  north  wind,  is  about  twice  faster  than  that  of  an 
express  train.  Man,  on  the  contriiry,  is  at  once  the  weak¬ 
est  and  heaviest  of  animals,  considering  his  size— and. 
granting  even  that  he  were  biorn  with  wings,  he  would  re¬ 
quire  to  be  ten  times  stronger  than  he  actually  is,  and  five 
times  lighter  (or  ten  times  lighter,  and  five  times  stronger) 
to  make  use  of  them. 

When  once  these  truths  were  established,  men  turned 
their  thoughts  to  other  modes  of  aerial  ascension  than  those 
dependent  upon  unaided  corporal  exertions,  and  it  was  then 
that  aerial  navigation  began  to  be  dreamed  of,  and  also  to 
take  its  place  amongst  those  knotty  problems  known  a« 
“  the  squaring  of  a  circle,”  “  perpetual  movement,”  and  “the 
philosopher’s  stone.”  ^  early  as  the  year  1640,  that  is, 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  construction  of  the 
first  “  Montgolfiere,”  we  find  that  a  Frenchman  named 
Cyrano  Bergerac  had  set  his  mind  very  seriously  to  the 
subject.  The  name  of  Bergerac  is  little  known  in  France, 
and  is  possibly  quite  ignored  in  England  ;  nevertheless  this 
man  was  a  personage  in  his  dj.y,  and  passed,  with  reason, 
among  his  contemporaries,  for  one  of  the  most  learned, 
most  clever,  but  also  most  eccentric  men  of  France.  He 
was  a  soldier  by  profession,  and  served  with  distinction, 
as  an  officer,  at  the  sieges  of  Monjou  and  Arras  in  the  last 
war  undertaken  by  Cardinal  Richelieu.  He  acquired  then 
a  great  renown  for  personal  courage,  and  became  chiefly 
famous  for  a  long  and  somewhat  discreditable  series  of 
duels  ;  but  his  favorite  occupations  lay  rather  in  the  study 
than  in  the  field,  and  all  the  moments  he  could  spare  were 
devoted  to  researches  in  philosophy  and  astronomy,  exciting 
pursuits  to  a  mind  of  such  imagination  as  his.  In  the  early 
years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  he  wrote  a  comedy,  “  The 
Pedant  Hoaxed  ”  (Le  Pddant  Joue)  which  was  played  with 
immense  success  in  Paris,  and  which  worked  something  like 
a  revolution  in  the  traditions  of  the  French  stage.  He  was 
more  occupied,  however,  about  the  moon  than  about  the 
earth,  and  his  literary  successes  here  below  elated  him  but 
little.  He  had  come  somehow  to  suspect  that  the  moon 
must  be  inhabited,  and  this  thought,  once  it  had  got  lodged 
in  his  brain,  left  him  no  peace.  Whether  he  ever  positively 
contemplated  a  voyage  to  our  satellite  is  doubtful,  but  in 
the  sort  of  monomania  produced  by  his  constant  conjectures 
upon  lunar  aflairs,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  house  and  wrote 
a  very  quaint  and  humorous  book  called  the  “  History  of  me 
States  and  Empires  of  the  Moon  and  Sun.”  This  work  u 
the  model  from  which  have  been  written  since,  “  GuIHvct  s 
'I'ravels,”  by  Swift ;  the  “  Worlds,”  by  Fontenelle,_and  “  Mi- 
cromegas,”  by  Voltaire,  and  it  abounds  with  wit,  caustic 
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j»tire,  and  facile  erudition.  We  should  be  glad  to  quote  at 
[(flffth  from  it,  but  as  we  are  dealing  with  the  question  of 
btlloons.  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  few  lines  which 
lave  a  direct  reference  to  our  subject. 

Speaking  of  his  first  imaginary  voyage  to  the  moon,  Ber- 
gtrac  says :  — 

I  had  tied  round  me  a  number  of  phials  filled  with  dew,  upon 
which  the  sun  darted  its  rays  with  so  much  force  that  the  heat, 
ittracting  them,  as  it  does  the  clouds,  caused  me  to  rise  so  high 
that  I  found  mvself  at  last  above  the  mean  region.  But  as  the 
fore*  of  attraction  was  drawing  me  up  too  fast,  I  broke  a  few 
of  mv  phials,  until  I  felt  my  weight  outbalance  the  attraction 
,nd  drag  me  to  the  earth  again . 

Berirerac  was  “  on  the  scent  ”  of  balloon  discovery  when 
he  wrote  this  apparent  nonsense  ;  but  what  follows  is  much 
more  important :  — 

....  He  filled  with  smoke  two  large  vases,  which  he  sealed 
hermetir.'illy  and  fastened  under  his  wings  ;  hereupon  the  smoke, 
which  had  a  specific  tendency  to  rise,  but  which  was  unable  to 
penetrate  the  metal,  pushed  the  vases  upwards  so  that  they  rose 
into  the  clouds,  carrying  with  them  this  great  man.  And  he, 
when  he  had  reached  to  twenty-five  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
moon,  untied  the  vases  he  had  girt  as  wings  around  his  shoulders, 
nnd  allowed  himself  to  fall.  The  height  was  great,  but  he  wore 
t  long  and  ample  .gown,  into  the  folds  of  which  the  wind  en¬ 
gulfed  itself,  and  thus  Iwrc  him  softly  and  slowly  to  earth. 

.4s  it  has  been  remarked  by  writers  upon  aerostatics, 
these  lines  contain  the  original  theory  of  balloon  ascensions, 
and  had  Cyrano  Bergerac  only  put  his  ideas  —  with  slight 
modifications  —  into  practice,  he  would  have  invented  not 
merely  balloons,  but  also  parachutes.  For  the  whole  theory 
ofballoons  rests  upon  this  principle,  that  whenever  a  body 
is  plunged  into  a  fluid  of  weight  superior  to  its  own  it  floats. 
Thus,  a  cork  rises  to  the  surface  of  water,  and  a  cannon-ball 
to  that  of  quicksilver.  By  the  same  law,  too,  clouds  float  in 
the  air ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  they  do  not  keep 
apon  the  upper  surface  of  the  layer  of  air  which  surrounds 
the  globe,  but  rise  to  a  height  where  a  volume  of  air  of  the 
same  extent  as  their  own  has  a  precisely  equal  weight.  For, 
differing  in  this  point  from  liquids  which  are  but  very 
slightly  compressible,  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere, 
loaded  with  all  the  weight  of  the  upper  strata,  have  a  much 
^ater  density  than  these  last ;  that  is  to  say,  that  a  cubic 
toot  of  air,  for  instance,  taken  at  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
weighs  considerably  heavier  than  a  cubic  foot  taken  at  fifty,  j 
a  hundred,  or  two  hundred  feet  above  the  earth.  | 

Thus,  if  a  body  of  any  kind  be  lighter  than  an  equal  j 
Tolume  of  air  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  will  rise  ;  but, 
meeting  successively  with  layers  of  air,  which  grow  lighter 
and  lighter  as  it  ascends,  it  will  end  by  remaining  station¬ 
ary  at  the  point  where,  the  respective  volumes  being  equal,  i 
the  weight  of  the  air  will  be  the  same  as  its  own. 

That  Cyrano  Bergerac  understood  this  principle  is  evi¬ 
dent.  but  it  remained  for  the  Montgolfiers  to  put  it  into 
operation.  These  two  brothers,  James  and  .Joseph,  were 
paper  manufacturers  at  Annonay,  and  they  had  already 
distinguished  themselves  by  the  invention  of  a  machine 
known  as  the  “  hydraulic  ram  ”  (belier  hydraulique)  when 
they  contrived  their  first  balloon  in  the  year  1783.  This 
halloon  was  of  enormous  size,  being  3.5  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter,  110  feet  in  circumference,  and  able  to  hold  25,000 
cubic  feet  of  air.  It  was  made  of  canvas,  lined  with 
I^per,  and  weighed  500  lbs.  The  excitement  occa¬ 
sioned  by  its  first  trial  in  public  was  extraordinary,  for 
people  made  up  their  minds  that  the  secret  of  aerial  navi- 
Jition  had  been  discovered,  and  that  henceforth  the  high-  ! 
rosds  of  the  heavens  would  be  open  to  everybody.  The 
first  balloon,  however,  ascended  alone,  without  carrying 
My  one  with  it.  A  large  aperture  had  been  contrived  in 
Me  lower  part,  and  under  it  was  lit  a  straw  fire,  which 
introduced  into  the  canvas  globe  22,300  cubic  feet  of  hot 
tjr,  much  lighter  consequently  than  the  surrounding  atmos¬ 
phere  ;  for,  It  is  one  of  the  properties  of  heat  to  dilate  all  | 
Me  bodies  which  it  penetrates,  and  to  make  them  fill  a  much 
l*Wr  space  than  when  they  are  cold.  It  is  thus  that  a 
rolume  of  air,  heated  at  a  temperature  of  boiling  water 
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(f. «.,  100°  Centigrade,  or  2 1 2°  Fahrenheit),  is  greater  by 
than  at  the  temperature  of  0°  Centigrade  (32°  Fahrenheit), 
and  that  at  the  temperature  of  250°  Centigrade  (350°  Fah¬ 
renheit)  it  becomes  almost  double.  The  hot  air  thus  dilated 
inside  the  balloon  tended  to  .rise,  and  met  with  no  resist¬ 
ance  but  that  of  the  canvas  covering ;  by  degrees,  how¬ 
ever,  it  became  so  light  that  its  weight,  added  to  that  of 
the  balloon,  was  less  than  an  equal  volume  of  surrounding 
air,  whereupon,  to  the  astoniwment  and  delight  of  the 
spectators,  the  “  Montyoljiere  ”  rose  majestically  from  the 
earth  and  soared  aloft  to  a  height  of  two  or  three  hundred 
feet. 

This  experiment  was  repeated  everwhere  with  ec^ual 
success,  and  on  the  15th  October,  1783,  M.  Pilatre  de 
Hosiers  and  the  Marquis  of  Arlande  ventured  themselves 
courageously  into  a  car  fastened  beneath  the  balloon,  and 
rose  several  times  to  a  height  of  300  feet.  The  balloon 
was  held  in  by  cables.  This  success  emboldened  them, 
and  on  the  21st  November  —  a  great  day  in  aeronautical 
annals  —  the  two  intrepid  noblemen  determined  upon*  a 
free  ascension.  The  starting-place  appointed  was  at  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  all  Paris  turned  out  of  doors  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  sensational  spectacle.  As  the  Marquis  of  Arlande 
was  stepping  into  the  car,  Louis  XVI.,  who  was  present, 
spoke  with  some  concern  of  the  dangers  which  might  at¬ 
tend  the  experiment.  “  Sire,”  answered  the  marquis,  who 
was  an  officer,  and  who  had  been  long  waiting  for  oft-prom¬ 
ised  but  oft-deferred  promotion,  “  sire,  your  Majesty’s 
Minister  of  War  has  made  me  so  many  promises  in  the  air, 
and  has  suffered  me  to  build  so  many  castles  in  the  same 
place,  that  I  am  going  up  to  take  a  look  at  both.”  The 
balloon  rose  magnificently,  soared  to  a  height  of  nearly 
1,500  yards,  and,  after  crossing  right  over  Paris,  fell,  at  the 
end  of  seventeen  minutes,  at  six  miles  from  its  starting- 
point.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  marquis  obtained  hi.s 
promotion,  the  king  saying,  as  he  gave  it  him  in  person, 
“  You  have  gone  higher,  sir,  of  yourself  than  I  can  ever  raise 
you."  (“  Je  ne  vous  eleverai  jamais.  Monsieur,  si  haut  que 
vous  etes  monte  tout  seul.”) 

During  the  next  eighteen  months  more  balloons  were 
sent  up  in  different  parts  of  France,  and  without  accident ; 
but  on  the  15th  June  1785,  an  appalling  catastrophe  oc¬ 
curred,  and  led  to  a  radical  change  in  the  science  of  aero¬ 
statics.  Messrs.  Pilatre  de  Hosiers  and  Homain  had  con¬ 
templated  crossing  the  Channel  between  France  and  Eng¬ 
land.  For  this  purpose  they  started  from  Boulogne  in  a 
car  attached  to  two  balloons,  the  one  filled  with  hydrogen 
gas  and  the  other  with  heated  air.  At  the  height  of  about 
2,000  feet,  however,  the  fire  that  was  supplying  the  latter 
with  the  hot  air  communicated  itself  to  the  canvas,  and  in 
a  minute  the  whole  contrivance  was  in  a  blaze ;  the  ropes 
snapped,  and  the  unhappy  aeronauts  were  hurled,  fright¬ 
fully  burned  and  mangled,  to  the  ground.  This  deplorable 
event  caused  a  most  painful  impression  in  France;  but  — 
as  often  happens  in  the  case  of  calamities  —  it  bred  gocMl 
by  making  future  aeronauts  more  careful,  and  inducing 
them  also  to  make  use  of  nothing  but  hydrogen  in  their 
ascensions.  It  was  the  experimentalists,  Charles,  who  first 
imagined  this  improvement,  which  has  two  advantages ; 
that  of  greatly  adding  to  the  safety  of  balloons,  and  that  of 
facilitating  a  considerable  reduction  in  their  bulk,  for,  the 
first  Montgolfieres,  being  filled  with  air  of  which  the  weight 
was  but  ^  less  than  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
were  necessarily  enormous.  It  is  true  the  cost  of  balloon 
ascensions  was  notably  increased  by  the  new  system  ;  but 
questions  of  life  and  limb  go  before  those  of  pounds  and 
pence. 

The  operation  of  filling  a  balloon  is  very  simple,  although 
it  often  requires  a  long  time,  especially  in  the  case  of  mon¬ 
ster  globes  like  the  Geant  ”  of  Nadar,  and  the  “  Aigle  ” 
of  the  brothers  Goddard.  This  is  how  it  is  practised: 
The  balloon,  hanging  limp  and  collapsed,  is  hooked  up  by 
the  top  to  a  rope  fastened  to  two  lofty  poles.  Around  it 
are  a  number  of  barrels  into  which  have  been  thrown  a 
quantity  of  iron  shavings  with  some  sulphuric  acid  and 
water;  the  barrels  are  hermetically  closed.  The  water 
then  decomposes  itself,  its  oxygen  unites  itself  to  the  iron, 
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and  the  hydrogen  thus  formed  escapes  by  a  metallic  pipe 
and  gradually  6lls  the  balloon,  which  is  kept  from  rising 
before  the  time  by  strong  cables  fastened  to  weights  of  200 
lbs.  or  300  lbs.  I 

Amongst  the  most  remarkable  ascensions  of  the  last  cen-  , 
tury  may  be  noticed  that  of  the  two  Englishmen,  Blanch-  I 
ard  and  Jeffries,  who  crossed  from  Dover  to  Calais  on  the  j 
7th  (January,  1785,  six  months  before  the  catastrophe  of  ■ 
Pila^re  de  Kosicrs.  In  a  siibseauent  ascension  in  h  ranee,  \ 
the  first  woman  who  had  ventured  into  a  balloon,  a  Madame 
Rainier,  fell  out  of  the  car  and  was  killed.  This  accident 
ought  to  have  excited  a  considerable  amount  of  commisera¬ 
tion  for  the  fate  of  the  victim,  and  should  have  bred  also  a 
feelinsi  of  well-merited  sympathy  for  the  bereaved  husband, 
an  officer  of  engineers;  but  somehow  the  French,  who  i 
were  fonder  of  jesting  than  they  are  now,  took  the  thing 
from  a  diametrically  opposite  point  of  view,  and  gave  vent 
to  sundry  inspirations  in  doggerel,  which,  to  say  nothing  ! 
else,  partook  but  little  of  the  character  of  elegies.  I 

One  of  them,  appended  to  a  comical  work  on  balloons,  i 
published  in  1785,  and  on  the  frontispiece  of  which  was  a  , 
picture  of  a  woman  falling  out  of  an  aerial  car,  whilst  her  1 
husband  smoked  his  pipe  in  peace  and  watched  her  go,  ' 
began  like  this  (it  is  the  author  who  speaks)  :  —  j 


Jc  cours,  madame, 
Mener  ma  femme 
Se  promener  cn  ballon  ; 
.Monsieur,  jmurquoi  ? 
£h  !  eh  !  ma  foi ! 
C’cst  commode  un  ballon ! 


Upon  my  life, 

I’ll  take  my  wife 
A  ride  in  a  balloon  ; 

And  pray,  sir,  why  '? 
!  madam,  aye ! 

I  A  fine  thing  a  balloon  ! 


This  does  not  precisely  teem  with  wit,  but  the  purport  is 
clear  enough. 

On  the  18th  June,  1786,  took  place  the  ascension  of  the 
physicist  Tester,  which  was  attended  with  somewhat 
comical  results.  After  starting  from  Paris  alone,  and  in  a 
balloon  of  small  dimensions  filled  with  hydrogen,  the 
learned  man  came  down  at  the  village  of  Montmorency,  j 
He  descended,  however,  in  a  field  of  nearly  ripe  corn,  and  I 
the  proprietor,  indignant  at  the  damage  done,  came  out  I 
with  a  number  of  his  {)easants  to  clamor  for  compensation,  j 
Tester  refused  obstinately  to  pay  anything,  on  the  not  very  j 
sane  ground  that  the  harm  done  was  accidental ;  where-  i 
upon  the  laborers,  with  the  view  of  dragging  him  before 
the  local  magistrate,  seized  hold  of  one  of  the  ropes  and 
towed  the  balloon  after  them,  whilst  a  farm  boy,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  experimentalist  from  escaping,  climbed  into 
the  car  and  took  his  seat  opposite  him.  After  going  half  a 
mile.  Tester  began  to  reflect  that,  being  clearly  '’in  the 
wronw,  he  should  in  all  probability  be  forced  to  pay  ;  but 
this  idea  being  in  all  ways  uncongenial  to  him,  he  as  soon 
set  to  planning  his  flight,  and  threw  out  at  once  a  large 
portion  of  his  ballast ;  this  done,  he  opened  his  knife  and 
Quietly  cut  the  rope  by  which  he  was  being  hauled  before 
justice,  upon  which,  to  the  immense  stupefaction  of  the 
rustics,  who  understood  nothing  of  the  new  invention,  and 
to  the  unspeakable  disgust  of  the  farm  boy,  the  balloon 
ipose  swiftly  into  the  air  and  disappeared  in  the  clouds.  It 
is  said  that  when  the  farm  boy  descended  an  hour  later, 
and  a  few  leagues  off’,  in  the  company  of  the  aeronaut,  his 
hair  had  turned  gray.  Up  to  a  very  recent  date  there 
were  old  men  in  the  village  of  Montmorency  who  remem¬ 
bered  this  episode,  and  spoke  of  it  as  something  strange 
and  unearthly,  nearly  akin  to  a  miracle,  or  to  a  deed  of 
darkness. 

It  would  take  us  too  long  to  chronicle  even  the  most 
remarkable  amongst  the  aerial  ascensions  which  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  French  public  during  the  last  few 
years  of  the  old  Bourbon  monarchy ;  but  we  must  observe, 
in  conclusion,  that  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  —  as  many 
people  do  —  that  balloons  were  first  adapted  to  military 
reconnoitring  purposes  during  the  recent  American  war. 
As  early  as  1 794,  that  is,  during  the  reign  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Convention,  and  under  the  war  Ministry  of  Carnot,  a 
corps  of  “  aerostiers  ”  was  formed  to  assist  the  armv  of 
“  Sambre  et  Meuse  ”  in  its  operations.  The  commanding 
officer  was  an  engineer.  Colonel  Couttelle,  and  the  services 
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he  rendered  at  the  sieges  of  Maubeuge,  Charleroi,  and 
Fleurus,  were  so  great  that  the  government  appointed  a 
second  corps  of  “  aerostiers  ”  to  assist  the  army  on  the 
Rhine.  There  was,  however,  a  great  difficulty  to  contend 
against,  that  of  keeping  the  balloons  stationary  above  the 
towns  where  it  was  needful  to  reconnoitre.  Colonel  Com- 
telle  made  a  great  many  attempts  to  surmount  this  diffi- 
culty  ;  but  it  was  soon  found  to  be  insuperable,  at  least  bv 
such  means  as  science  was  then  able  to  dispose  of,  and  it 
was  recognized  then,  as  it  still  is  now,  that  balloons  must 
be  useless,  or  nearly  so,  until  means  shall  have  been  found 
of  directing  them  at  will  through  the  air.  Is  it  materiallv 
possible  to  invent  such  means  V  This  is  a  question  whii’h 
many  learned  men  are  doubtless  endeavoring  to  solve  m 
this  very  minute,  the  problem  being,  to  invent  a  machine 
endowed  with  sufficient  strength  to  surmount  bv  the 
velocity  of  its  oars  or  sails  the  resistance  of  the  air  and 
atmospheric  currents,  and,  at  the  same  time  sufficientlv 
light  not  to  outweigh  a  volume  of  air  of  identical  bulk. 

This,  men  of  the  present  day  say,  is  impossible;  our 
grandchildren,  or  our  great-grandchildren,  however,  mav 
prove  the  contrary  ;  but,  meanwhile,  considering  the  total 
and  startling  revolution  which  aerial  navigation  must 
inevitably  work  in  the  condition  and  habits  of  mankind, 
we  may  be  excused  for  saying  that  the  world  can  well 
afford  to  wait  yet  a  few  years  more  for  a  solution. 


PROFESSOR  NEWMAN  ON  THE  DUTY  OF 
SUICIDE. 


Professou  Newman,  in  a  letter  t  which  we  print  else¬ 
where,  declares  that  he  feels  no  hesitation  in  asserting  sui¬ 
cide  to  be  sometimes  a  duty,  and  he  intimates  that  this  opin¬ 
ion  is  somewhat  widely  spread  amongst  cultivated  persons, 
but  suppressed,  from  the  odium  attaching  to  the  profession 
of  such  opinions.  We  attribute  very  little  inqiortance  to 
scattered  expressions  of  opinion  of  this  kind  from  persons 
who  have  not  weighed  the  whole  question  in  all  its  hear¬ 
ings,  and  whose  imagination  is  probably  greatly  inlliienceil 
by  the  painful  impression  produced  by  a  mere  individual 
case  of  hopeless  suffering.  All  it  seems  to  us  to  show  is, 
what  we  have  long  known,  that  the  importance  attachnl 
to  visible  utilitarian  consequences  as  compared  with  the 

1  Sir,  —  I  write  to  you  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Lionel  Toileniielie,  who  fcn- 
cies,  rightlj  or  wronzly,  that  I  have  something  to  say  which  may  inten-q 
you. 

He  remarks  that  you  seem  to  regard  it  as  a  reituetio  ad  ahiurdum  to  his 
views  of  euthanasia  that  they  would  make  out  suicide  to  be  sometimes  a  dsiy. 
Many  years  ago  I  had  full  reason  to  believe  that  a  friend  of  mine  (a  osn 
morally  and  intellectually  deserving  high  esteem),  in  an  illness  lingering  ttul 
hopeless,  withdrew  himself  from  life  somewhat  prematurely  by  mesna  if 
chloroform.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  it  was  under  a  sense  of  f/uly.  IIM 
me  to  sound  persons  now  and  then  as  to  what  they  thought  of  thus  tern  i- 
nating  life,  in  case  of  hopeless  disease,  especially  insanity  ;  and  the  prevalent 
reply  was  to  the  effect,  “  1  give  no  opinion ;  but  there  are  many  who  thii.k 
a  painful,  useless,  and  hopeless  life  ought  to  be  ended.”  If  the  present  dis¬ 
cussion  should  lead  to  freer  avowals,  without  fear  of  odium,  it  will  be  ralni- 
ble.  I  should  like  to  have  the  Commissiooen  who  visit  lunatic  asylums 
called  on  authoritatively  for  their  sincere  opinions  on  the  subject. 

Somewhat  earlier,  in  reading  travels,  perhaps  Mungo  Park's  travels  smI 
accounts  of  North  American  Indians,  I  was  led  to  meditate  on  such  cases  a* 
that  of  a  party  forced  to  travel  rapidly  through  forest  or  desert  where  one  of 
them  suddenly  fails  in  strength.  If  the  rest  stay  to  carry  him,  all  will  per¬ 
ish.  They  reluctantly  leave  him  behind.  Sometimes  he  begs  to  be  killed, 
lest  he  perish  of  slow  starvation,  or  by  vermin  devouring  him.  The  facts,  1 
confess,  led  me  to  the  conviction  that  we  overstrain  our  reluctance  to  shortin 
life.  But  to  fear  to  leave  a  human  being  to  perish  alone,  espttiaUy  at  tit 
command,  when  else  others  will  perish  uselessly  for  him,  seemed  to  me  lUe 
the  ease  which  very  often  occurs  in  sickness,  where  tending  the  sick  rnios 
the  health  of  those  round  him  ;  where  the  strong  and  young  are  crippM, 
that  an  old  person  may  miserably  linger  a  few  months  longer.  I. 
look  with  horror  on  allowing  tender  kinsfolk  to  sacrifice  youthftil  health  la 
order  to  add  days  or  weeks  to  my  life  when  worn  out. 

Of  course  it  is  evident  that  irregular  and  stealthy  self-destruction,  egemsi 
the  moral  opinion  of  a  community,  has  contingent  evils  far  greater  then 
could  occur  if  such  practice  were  publicly  sanctioned  under  fixed  conditions 
I  take  It  for  granted,  that  as  marriage,  adoptions,  wills  are  in  every 
ganised  state  registered  und*r  public  officers,  so  if  euthanasia  were  legsUtsil, 
it  would  be  with  like  securitiee  against  abuse.  The  registrar  would  M  » 
quired  to  interrogate  the  patient  Mfore  witnesses,  who  would  attest  his  de¬ 
sire  of  death ;  and  medical  testimony  be  added  as  to  the 
recovery.  Near  kinsfolk  now  earnestly  desire  the  death  of  a  pattent,  wnm 
he  Is  suffering  agony,  or  even  delirium  and  painful  delusions,  without  h^ 
I  do  not  understand  how  any  one  can  fbar  abuse,  if  death  were  leplisedanan 
deliberately  planned  restrictions  such  as  I  have  hinted.  —  I  am,  sir, 

Weston-super-Mare,  February,  1878.  FRANCIS  W.  NIWRAR. 
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*e  excited  by  spiritual  instincts,  is  rapidly  increasing;,  and  I 
Jbit  irresponsible  individual  opinion  is  much  more  apt  to 
be  hasty  now  in  underestimating  the  weight  to  be  attached 
(0  unreasoned  recoils  from  unnatural  acts,  and  in  overesti-  , 
,natin»  the  argument  from  calculable  and  visible  results,  I 
•USD  it  used  to  be.  Probably,  however,  the  very  persons  i 
whom  Professor  Newman  has  found  half  favorable  to  sui-  ! 
,'ide,  or  to  the  policy  of  extinguishing  the  life  of  surterers  for 
whom  there  is  no  hope,  would  not  only  shrink  from  back-  I 
iae  their  opinion,  as  Mr.  Tollemache  and  Professor  New-  j 
Juan  have  done,  by  a  publicly  avowed  conviction,  but  would  i 
lind  on  reconsideration  that  theirs  was  not  a  conviction  at  | 
all  but  a  hasty  impulse  of  pity  tor  the  suffering  involved  in  ! 
a  particular  ease.  However,  in  the  present  article  we  wish 
to  limit  ourselves  strictly  to  the  subject  of  suicide.  We  ob¬ 
serve  that  Professor  Newman,  though  his  letter  ends  by  in¬ 
sistin''  on  the  formal  assent  of  the  patient,  really  implies 
much  more,  when  he  suggests  that  the  commissioners  who 
visit  lunatic  asylums  should  be  consulted  as  to  the  human- 
i:v  of  putting  a  term  to  hopeless  sufferings ;  and  when  he 
refers  to  the  very  natural  wish  of  the  friends  of  persons  i 
“  sull'ering  agony  or  even  delirium  and  painful  delusions  ! 
without  hope  ”  that  the  end  may  come  soon,  as  testimony  | 
in  hU  favor.  In  both  cases,  the  testimony  is  evidently  ger-  ■ 
mane  only  to  the  vindication  of  the  policy  of  extinguishing 
the  life  of  others.  An  insane,  delirious,  or  lunatic  patient 
i<  just  one  whom  it  would  Imj  a  mockery  to  consult  about 
his  own  fate ;  while  the  hopeless  paralytic,  whose  power  of 
communicating  with  the  external  world  is  at  an  end,  could 
not  be  consulted.  Professor  Newman,  therefore,  must  hint  1 
at  legalizing,  not  merely  voluntary  and  deliberate  suicide, 
but  the  termination  —  by  relations  or  friends  —  of  the  suf- 
lerings  of  others,  and  we  pointed  out  last  week  what  we 
confess  we  think  an  unanswerable  argument  against  that 
course.  As  it  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  strength  of  the 
position  of  the  euthanasianists  lies  in  the  case  of  suicide  de¬ 
liberately  decided  upon  by  a  mind  in  possession  of  it  reason, 
,ind  if  it  fails  there,  there  will  be  little  chance  for  them  of 
.access  in  their  advocacy  of  the  benevolent  murder  of  pa¬ 
tients  unable  to  give  a  rational  consent,  we  will  contiue 
what  we  have  to  say  to-day  strictly  to  the  discussion  of 
Professor  Newman’s  position  —  that  suicide  may  be  right 
or  even  a  positive  duty,  and,  of  course,  that  in  such  cases 
it  is  simply  wrong  to  interpose  the  veto  of  the  law,  and  the 
moral  opprobrium  which  the  veto  of  the  law  carries  with  it.  j 
Professor  Newman’s  conviction  of  what  he  regards  as  the  | 
right  or  even  the  occasional  duty  of  suicide  is  grounded,  of 
course,  on  the  serious  sacrifices  which  are  sometimes  re- 
ijuired  from  those  who  are  not,  or,  at  least,  would  not 
otherwise  be,  in  any  danger  of  death,  in  order  to  prolong, 
and  that  sometimes  very  slightly,  the  lives  of  those  who  are. 

He  gives  us  two  instances :  In  travelling  rapidly  through 
forest  or  desert  countries,  if  the  health  of  one  of  the  party 
fail,  either  all  must  seriously  endanger  life,  perhaps  all  per¬ 
ish,  through  waiting  to  help  him,  or  they  must  leave  him 
behind,  helpless,  to  encounter  a  still  more  certain  death. 
.Vow  in  such  cases  the  suflerer  sometimes  begs  to  be  killed 
lest  he  perish  by  a  much  slower  and  more  painful  death, 
that  of  starvation,  or  by  the  attacks  of  wild  animals.  Are 
you  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  all  to  no  purpose  for  his  sake  ? 
or  to  leave  him  to  a  certain  death,  yet  refuse  to  shorten  the 
wn  of  that  death  ?  or  to  sanction  his  suicide  ?  Again 
.Hr.  Newman  puts  a  case,  not  nearly  so  strong  on  its  hu-  ; 
mane  side,  but  intended,  we  suppose,  to  be  stronger  on  the  | 
side  of  duty,  of  an  .aged  man  dying  of  a  slow  disease  which  ' 
wears  out  the  health  of  those  who  tend  him,  though  that 
health  is  far  more  important  to  the  happiness  and  future 
prospects  of  those  who  sacrifice  it,  than  the  brief  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  a  worn-out  life  can  be  to  the  happiness  of  the  in- 
and  he  says  boldly,  “  I  (for  one)  look  with  horror  on 
allomng  tender  kinsfolk  to  sacrifice  youthful  health  in  order 
to  add  days  or  weeks  to  my  life,  when  worn  out.”  In  other 
woi^  he  declares  it  would  be  the  duty  of  such  an  invalid 
to  liberate  his  nurses  by  putting  an  end  to  his  own  life, 
^w  surely  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  former  case,  —  that  of 
“I*  sick  traveller  in  jungles  or  deserts,  —  there  is  no  new 
ttiucal  element  at  all  vmich  is  not  present  in  almost  all 


cases  of  proposed  suicide.  The  really  delicate  question  is 
that  which  bears  upon  the  duty  of  abandoning  the  sick  man 
rather  than  throwing  away  apparently  the  lives  of  all  by 
delaying  the  march ;  but  that  is  not  a  question  of  the  mo¬ 
rality  of  suicide ;  it  is  a  question  of  a  conflict  of  duties  of 
a  very  impressive  kind ;  and  the  decision  that  would  be 
right  for  one  such  party  of  explorers  might  very  well  be 
wrong  for  another,  —  a  great  deal  depending  on  the  sort 
of  tie  between  the  different  members  of  it.  it  is  both  nat¬ 
ural  and,  no  doubt,  a  duty,  to  risk  a  far  greater  danger  for 
one  to  whom  there  is  a  very  close  tie,  than  any  it  would  be 
natural  or  a  duty  to  risk  for  a  comparative  stranger  to  whom 
you  have  no  intimate  ties  of  feeling  at  all,  while  there  may 
be  very  close  ties  to  those  interested  in  your  welfare  at 
home.  But  even  if  the  question  be  determined  in  favor  of  * 
abandoning  the  sick  man  to  his  fate  at  his  own  request, 
there  is  no  advance  at  all  towards  the  solution  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  right  and  duty  of  suicide.  If  suicide  is  right  lor 
an  invalid  suffering  from  hopeless  disease  at  home,  it  is 
right  here.  If  it  is  wrong  for  such  an  invalid,  it  is  wrong 
here.  The  mere  heightened  terrors  of  a  lonely,  desolate, 
and  perhaps  horrible  death  can  make  no  difference  of  kind 
in  the  problem.  The  agony  may  be  worse  than  the  agony 
of  cancer  and  frequent  delirium  combined,  but  if  it  is  right 
to  endure  the  one  agony  patiently,  it  is  right  to  endure  the 
other.  It  is  impossible  to  s.ay  in  such  a  case  that  it  is  a  man’s 
duty  to  cut  short  his  own  life.  He  is  clearly  showing  far 
more  fortitude  and  trust  in  waiting  for  death  than  in  antie- 
ip.ating  the  end  of  his  own  panM.  Whatever  else  you  said 
of  a  man  who  had  endured  to  the  end  the  lonely  agony,  no 
one  would  say  of  him  that  he  had  failed  in  his  duty,  that 
he  nuyht  to  have  sooner  ended  his  own  sufferings.  There 
will  always  be  a  hesitation  and  a  doubt  about  the  motives 
of  the  man  who  terminates  his  own  sufferings  ;  there  will 
never  be  any  about  the  motives  of  him  who  suffers  on  bravely 
to  the  end. 

But  Professor  Newman  grounds  the  motive  of  the  second 
case  of  suicide  he  puts,  distinctly  on  the  disinterested  obli¬ 
gation  of  your  duty  to  others.  You  ought  not,  he  says,  to 
let  tender  kinsfolk  sacrifice  youthful  health  in  order  to  add 
days  or  weeks  to  a  worn-out  life.  And  he  cordially  ap¬ 
proves  of  the  high  sense  of  duty  shown,  in  his  opinion,  by 
the  friend  who,  as  he  has  reason  to  believe,  “  withdrew 
himself  from  life  somewhat  prematurely  by  means  of  chlo¬ 
roform.”  Now,  first,  that  sense  of  duty,  if  it  were  one, 
would  surely  be  a  very  revolutionary  sense  of  duty,  supposing 
it  were  to  spread  much  amongst  the  people.  AVTiere  is  the 
distinction  between  the  duty  of  liberating  anxious  friends 
from  painful  and,  for  their  particular  purpose,  fruitless  de¬ 
mands  on  their  strength  and  health,  and  the  duty  of  our 
helpless  pauper  population  of  diminishing  the  pressure  of 
the  rates  on  the  poorer  rate-payers,  by  a  similarly  disinter¬ 
ested  act  of  abdication  If  such  an  act  be  a  duty  at  all,  it  I 

must  surely  be  a  duty  for  every  man  to  calculate  whether  I 

he  is  more  burden,  or  more  help  and  pleasure,  to  the  world 
in  which  he  lives,  and  if  he  decides  that  he  is  the  former,  I 

then  in  case  he  can  remedy  the  mischief  by  no  other  mode, 
he  should  accept  the  duty  of  suicide.  Here  is  a  stringent  | 

mode  indeed  of  providing  for  the  unproductive  classes  by  1 

early  educating  their  sense  of  duty.  If  a  sick  man  is  sur-  j 

rounded  by  “  tender  kinsfolk,”  he  is,  at  least,  at  whatever  i 

loss  of  health  and  happiness  to  them,  exercising  some  of  j 

the  very  highest  affections  and  virtues,  —  disinterested 
love,  patience,  and  self-sacrifice.  But  the  wretched  pau¬ 
pers  who  are  not  surrounded  by  tender  kinsfolk  at  all,  who 
see  no  good  arising  out  of  their  sufferings,  and  who  may 
know  that  they  are  costing  much  to  fellow-sufferers,  not 
more  able  to  bear  the  burden  than  themselves  —  would  not 
they  be  bound  even  more  than  the  aged  invalid  whose  case 
Professor  Newman  considers  so  clear,  b^  the  same  rule  ? 

If,  then,  there  is  to  be  a  duty  of  suicide,  it  would  surely  be 
a  duty  by  no  means  exceptional.  It  would  be  a  duty  affect¬ 
ing  all  who  believed  themselves  to  be,  on  the  whole  and 
without  remedy,  a  burden  and  trouble  to  their  fellow-crea¬ 
tures,  instead  of  a  blessing.  Indeed,  we  are  clear  that  if 
life  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  trust  which  we  have  no  right 
to  lay  down,  either  merely  at  our  own  discretion  or  only 
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because  we  think  that  it  is  the  cause  of  more  pain  than  | 
pleasure  to  our  fellow-creatures,  a  totally  new  and  most 
dangerous  class  of  questions,  which  might  acquire  a  most 
serious  significance  for  any  nation  that  entertained  them, 
would  at  once  arise.  If  there  be  such  a  thing,  as  Professor  ' 
Newman  thinks,  as  the  duty  of  suicide  at  all,  it  is  a  duty  ! 
of  enormously  wide  sweep,  for  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  ! 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  every  population  on  the  globe  j 
might  have  quite  as  much  reason  as  his  aged  invalid  to  | 
think  themselves  a  mere  burden  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  a 
cause  of  irremediable  sorrow  to  others  and  no  cause  of  joy 
to  themselves.  And  once  let  the  duty  turn  on  such  a  doubt¬ 
ful  subjective  balance  of  considerations,  and  where  would 
this  stream  of  apparently  inexpensive  but  ultimately  costly 
spiritual  emigration  end  ?  Does  Professor  Newman  think 
that  people  would  be  deterred  from  suicide  by  a  registrar’s 
refusal  to  grant  a  bene  decessit  in  their  case,  if  they  had 
once  got  rid,  by  the  help  of  the  law  itself,  of  all  scruple  as 
to  the  morality  of  seli^estruction  V 

But,  next,  to  go  a  little  nearer  the  root  of  the  question,  | 
the  fallacy,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in  the  assertion  that  a  man  i 
ought  to  shorten  his  own  life  in  order  to  defeat  the  tender¬ 
ness  and  abridge  the  self-sacrifices  of  his  kinsfolk,  lies  here,  i 
—  that  it  denies  the  duty  to  live  in  itself,  as  distinguished 
from  th«  duty  of  doing  good  to  others  and  ourselves.  In-  | 
deed,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why,  if  that  be  so,  it  j 
would  be  otherwise  than  a  noble  act  for  the  heir  to  a  great  | 
fortune  and  estate,  who  was  persuaded  that  his  younger 
brother  would  fill  it  inestimably  better  than  himself,  but 
that  nothing  would  {>er6uade  him  to  fill  it  during  his  own 
life-time  to  make  a  vacancy  by  suicide.  It  would  be  said 
very  justly  that  a  man  could  not  know  enough  of  his  own 
and  his  brother’s  qualifications  to  decide  on  this  so  posi¬ 
tively,  that  it  would  be  great  presumption,  and  putting  him¬ 
self  in  the  place  of  Providence,  to  do  so.  No  doubt ;  but 
that  applies  also,  though  perhaps  in  a  less  degree,  to  the 
case  of  the  suicide  who  puts  an  end  to  his  life  to  save  his 
kinsfolk  from  sacrificing  their  health  and  happiness.  How 
does  he  know  that  the  sacrifice  of  his  life  will  not  prema¬ 
turely  stop  up  some  vein  of  aflection  and  self-denial  in  the 
character  of  some  of  those  kinsfolk,  of  the  importance  of 
which  he  had  no  knowledge?  Professor  Newman’s  and 
Mr.  Tollemache’s  theory  is  founded  really  on  the  belief 
that  man  is  as  good  a  judge  of  the  time  to  terminate  his  life 
as  he  is  of  its  other  duties,  —  that  his  conscience  can  tell 
him  as  clearly  when  he  should  take  the  step  into  the  next 
world,  as  when  he  should  take  any  specific  step  in  this. 
We  hold,  on  the  contrary,  that  God  sets  limits  to  our 
judgment  and  conscience,  where  He  sets  a  limit  to  our 
sight.  We  cannot  choose  an  a  duty  to  go  into  a  world 
into  which  we  do  not  even  know  the  conditions  of  ri"ht 
entrance.  We  cannot  say  that  between  the  duty  of  forti¬ 
tude  for  ourselves  and  for  others,  and  the  duty  of  taking  a 
leap  in  the  dark,  the  latter  is  the  higher.  There  is  a  clear 
duty  to  be  fulfilled  in  bearing  misery  well  ourselves,  while 
we  are  miserable,  and  also  even  in  enduring  with  humility 
to  be  the  cause  of  pain  and  suffering  to  others,  where  God 
has  granted  us  no  mode  of  alleviating  it  except  a  leap  in 
the  dark  against  which  even  nature  rebels.  The  reaction 
against  the  theology  which  makes  obedience  and  sub¬ 
missiveness  the  first  of  virtues,  goes  much  too  far  when  it 
encourages  us  to  take  into  our  own  hands  the  discretion  of 
giving  up  life  itself,  —  on  the  strength  of  a  blind  and  prob¬ 
ably  worthless  caculation  of  the  profit-and-loss  account 
which  the  remainder  of  life  is  likely  to  yield. 


THE  CURLER. 

We  are  in  a  bleak  bit  of  winter  landscape  in  a  Scottish 
county,  where  the  highlands  and  the  lowlands  meet.  Low  j 
grassy  hills,  breaking  down  to  meadows  that  would  be  i 
swamp  if  they  were  not  frozen  ;  a  sheet  of  ice  glancing  in  j 
a  chilly  sun  and  reflecting  a  steel-blue  sky ;  some  plank  | 
bridges  with  rude  hand-rails  flung  here  and  there  across  I 
a  fosse  ;  a  railway  running  alongside,  with  a  scrap  of  a  i 
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wooden  shed  that  might  {wssibly  shelter  thirty  people;  and 
at  a  standstill  in  front  of  it,  or  shunted  on  weed-grown  lij. 
ings,  some  three  or  four  trains,  the  last-arrived  of  them  pour, 
ing  forth  scores  of  muscular  mortals  abounding  with  lifund 
vigor.  This  melancholy  station  is  plainly  the  end  of  their 
journey.  They  are  bent  on  pleasure,  and  seem  extrenielv 
likely  to  find  it.  Although  the  air  is  almost  keen  enou-h 
to  freeze  the  laughter  on  their  lips,  already  they  are  fliu'-. 
ing  shaggy  “  big  coats  ”  from  their  shoulders,  or  unwinding 
their  vmuminous  plaids.  Most  of  them  wear  rough  hom^ 
spun,  warranted  to  turn  any  amount  of  weather  ;  hut  thire 
are  others  who  appear  in  smooth  broadcloth.  Some  are 
voluble  of  Gaelic,  or  translate  their  guttural  vernacular 
into  English,  marked  with  a  childish  lisp  stran^elv  at 
variance  with  their  manly  looks.  Others  indulge  in » 
wide  range  of  broad  Lowland  patois,  from  honest  Liw 
Scotch  to  a  villainous  Glasgow  twang.  It  is  a  Babel  of 
Scottish  speech.  Highland  and  Low  Country,  gentle  and 
simple,  where  every  one  chimes  in  and  is  hail  lellow  well 
met  with  every  one  else.  Each  has  his  personal  lugwaire 
and  all  the  luggage  is  alike  :  a  pair  of  ponderous  boulders' 
of  stone,  weighing  on  an  average  some  five-and-twentv 
pounds  apiece,  and  looking  as  if  they  had  been  vaguefr 
modelled  on  Stilton  cheeses.  Some  are  in  thorough-^ 
coarse  whinstone  or  native  granite  —  with  a  rude  iron 
handle  riveted  in  the  upper  surface.  Others,  and  tlitx; 
are  the  majority,  are  got  up  with  a  certain  coquetrs. 
They  are  sculptured  from  flawless  material  with  an  eye  to 
artistic  effect  as  well  as  use.  'Lhe  ^per  side  is  highly 
polished ;  the  lower  much  less  so.  The  handles  may  be 
fitted  to  the  one  side  or  the  other,  according  as  the  ice  mav 
be  keen  or  “  drug.”  They  are  of  mahogany  or  ebony,  re¬ 
lieved  with  bands  of  brass,  and  with  shields  sculptured 
with  monograms  or  armorial  bearings.  These  more  sump¬ 
tuous  stones  are  protected  from  risk  of  chipping  by  strong 
cases  of  close-wove  wicker-work.  And  these  are  all  curlini;- 
stones  ;  and  their  owners  —  streaming  about  the  ice  by  this 
time  like  scattering  strings  of  frozen-out  wild  duck  —  are 
curlers.  It  is  the  grand  match  of  the  winter,  played  lie- 
tween  the  Lowlands  and  the  Highlands.  And  this  is  the 
trysting  place,  the  ponds  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Curlini 
Club. 

Not  even  cricket  blends  classes  like  curling  —  not  even 
golf  is  played  by  men  of  more  various  age.  The  votaries 
of  the  game  seem  to  cling  to  it  the  more  for  the  change  of 
times  and  seasons.  Men  talk  sadly  of  the  good  old  years 
when  you  could  count  confidently  on  so  many  weeks  of 
black  frost.  But  they  are  only  the  more  eager  to  snatch  at 
such  flying  blessings  as  Provitience  may  send  them,  and  the 
first  promise  of  frost  sets  the  whole  parish  on  the  out  nre. 
The  frost  has  been  biting  for  some  nights  past  at  the  little 
curling  pond  on  the  bleak  plateau,  and  at  length  it  has 
laid  fast  hold.  Even  in  warmer  nooks  and  more  sheltered 
situations,  the  inhabitants  wake  to  see  thick  rime  on  their 
window-panes  and  the  “  dubs  ”  by  their  doors  bound  in 
iron.  As  they  step  out  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
anticipation  catches  at  the  breath  that  curls  up  in  clouds 
upon  the  air.  Men  with  no  nerves  to  speak  of  make  som^ 
what  less  hearty  breakfast  than  usual,  and  Geordie  .Mei- 
kleneive,  tenant  of  the  croft  of  Windygoul,  has  left  an  im¬ 
perial  quart  or  so  of  porridge  in  the  bottom  of  his  mighiy 
bicker.  Then  he  pushes  it  impatiently  aside,  while  the 
gude-wife  lifts  her  plump  arms  in  comic  sympathy  with  Ids 
excitement,  and  he  shuts  her  lips  with  a  resounding  kiss  as 
she  knots  a  great  red  comforter  round  his  neck,  and  thru>is 
a  great  package  of  cheese  and  oatcake  into  his  capacious 
pocket.  There  is  yet  a  touch  of  night  rawness  in  the  air 
he  steps  into,  though  it  will  soon  dry  and  crisp  in  the  sun¬ 
light.  Through  a  floating  veil  of  gray  haze  the  sun  is  just 
showing  over  the  ridge  of  the  neighboring  hill ;  and,  cast¬ 
ing  a  satisfied  look  towards  him,  Mr.  Sleikleneive  dis¬ 
tinguishes  a  large  looming  figure  approaching.  A>iu 
through  the  mist  comes  a  hearty  greeting,  and  Meiklenene 
recognizes  Braidacres,  who  keeps  three  yoke  and  a  hall 
of  horses,  “  forbye  the  hill  pasture  for  his  hogs.”  _  Although 
independent  enough,  Meikleneive  feels  a  certain  gratelui 
satistaction  .it  the  cordial  manner  of  the  wealthy  farmer. 
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have  a  common  topic  that  lies  close  to  both  their 
jjejrts,  and  with  Braidacres’  “  I’m  thinking  the  ice  will  be 
in  irrand  order,  Gleorge,”  behold  them  launched  in  ani- 
ginted  talk.  No  fear  of  the  theme  palling,  though  they 
liiTe  a  long  two  miles  of  walk  before  them.  Besides,  the 
pirty  gathers  like  a  rolling  snowball.  There  are  five  of 
following  each  other  in  single  file  when  they  take  the 
^ort  cut  through  the  shaking  moss,  and  they  can  see  the 
ducks  rising  to  their  laughter  from  the  bit  of  running  water 
that  skirts  the  moss  half  a  mile  ahead. 

On  the  other  side  they  strike  the  high  road,  in  time  to 
chsff  the  muffled  occupants  of  a  jogging  gig,  “  Airy- 
knowe  ”  and  “  Mossydivots,”  so  called  ^m  the  names  of 
their  residental  farms.  Then  they  turn  their  heads  to  the 
sound  of  sharp  riiming  hoofs  behind  them,  approaching 
with  action  very  different  to  those  of  Airyknowe’s  ancient 
pony.  It  is  the  laird  himself  in  his  double  dog-cart,  his 
blf-superannuated  forester  seated  b^  his  side,  his  butler 
and  his  head  gamekeeper  behind.  His  groom  he  has  sent 
on  ahead. 

The  walking  partpr  range  up  by  the  roadside,  removing 
their  hats  in  a  rustic  salute.  There  is  something  besides 
I  pair  of  curling-stones  balancing  the  dog-cart  —  a  case 
of  Glenisla  whi^ey,  considerably  over  proof,  the  very 
thing  to  correct  any  quantity  of  chill.  “  Lord  be  here, 
they’re  at  it  already,  sirs  I  ”  exclaims  Mr.  Meikleneive,  as 
his  ear  catches  a  dull,  softened  roar  in  the  interval  of  vocif¬ 
erations  they  have  been  listening  to  for  long.  Hastening 
their  steps,  the  next  turn  shows  them  the  struggling  sun¬ 
beams  brightening  up  a  merry  group,  some  sweeping  away 
U  the  ice  with  ardent  care  —  (we  should  have  said  that 
each  of  our  companions  of  the  road  carries  a  besom  of 
broom  under  his  arm)  —  others  stooping  with  hands  on 
kiees,  like  fielders  at  cricket;  others,  again,  with  their 
back  to  the  players,  talking  and  gesticulating.  That  last 
sight  reassures  our  friends.  “  They’ll  only  be  trying  the 
ice,”  ejaculates  Braidacres,  with  a  deep  sigh  of  relief;  and 
so  it  proves. 

Social  equality  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  yet  as 
the  laird  has  announced  his  arrival  they  pay  him  the 
tribute  of  waiting  for  him  for  a  few  minutes.  Social 
equality  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  Saunders  Strangarm, 
the  blacksmith,  the  hero  of  the  ice.  The  laird  can  curl 
well,  but  Saunders  can  curl  better ;  moreover,  though  not 
orer-bright  in  a  general  way,  he  has  the  instinct  of  the 
^me,  and  somehow  proves  himself  the  abler  strategist. 
N)  Saunders  makes  the  most  of  the  circumstances,  and  in 
the  gruffly  good-humored  greeting  he  addresses  to  his  land¬ 
lord  there  is  a  certain  dignified  consciousness  he  does  his 
best  to  suppress.  Naturally  he  stands  forward  to  do  the 
honors  of  the  ice.  And  round  him  are  clustered  farmers 
and  crofters  and  shepherds,  with  the  schoolmaster,  who 
has  persuaded  the  laird  to  ask  a  holiday  for  the  “  bairns,” 
and  the  “  merchant  ”  from  the  parish  shop,  and  the  doctor, 
who  has  laid  out  his  beat  for  the  day  so  that  its  line  shall 
cross  the  curling  pond.  There  are  enough  of  them  pres¬ 
ent  already  to  make  up  three  “  rinks  ”  or  parties  —  ten  play¬ 
ers  to  each  —  and  belated  ones  had  better  look  sharp,  for 
there  is  but  room  on  the  ice  for  four.  The  laird  and  the 
blacksmith  act  skips  or  captains  on  opposite  sides,  and 
won  they  are  hard  at  it.  At  a  distance  of  twenty-two  yards 
are  the  “  tees  ”  or  marks,  and  round  each  of  these  as  a 
centre  is  described  a  series  of  three  circles.  The  object 
of  either  side  is  to  lay  its  stone  or  stones  nearest  the  tee. 
Consequently,  when  a  stone  is  well  placed,  the  next  object 
i>  to  guard  it  with  others  so  that  the  enemy  shall  not  be 
able  to  disturb  it,  and  when  the  centre  way  is  so  thoroughly 
blocked  that  little  or  none  of  the  object  stone  is  visible, 
then  science  comes  into  play.  You  take  “  an  inwick  ”  off 
5>th«  stones  —  that  is  to  say,  you  make  a  cannon  from  the 
iwde  edge  that  shall  land  you  where  you  desire  to  go,  or 
**  mth  an  adroit  turn  of  the  wrist  you  send  your  stone 
curling  ”  round  the  others,  turning  the  positions  of  the 
^y.  and  insinuating  itself  behind  the  guards  by  the 
*lp  of  the  bias  you  have  lent  it.  But  we  have  no  time  to 
”ell  on  technicalities  ;  we  can  only  touch  on  effects.  The 
is  at  its  height,  though  drawing  to  its  close ;  the  last 


game  is  being  keenly  contested,  and  as  you  look  on  you 
confess  that  curling  well  deserves  the  epithet  of  th^  rous¬ 
ing  game. 

It  is  being  keenly  contested,  and  no  wonder.  Not 
only  honor  depends  on  it,  but  the  dinner-supper  of  beef 
and  greens  and  whiskey  toddy  that  is  to  be  defrayed  by 
the  losers.  It  is  not  often  you  catch  a  Scotch  country¬ 
man  betting  in  any  shape,  and  when  you  do,  the  excite¬ 
ment  is  proportionate  to  the  rarity  of  the  event.  Long 
ago  our  friend  Meikleneive  has  recklessly  cast  away 
the  comforter  his  helpmate  wound  so  fondly  round  his 
neck. 

Now  he  is  skipping  along  the  ice  lightly  and  easily  as  a 
veteran  dray-horse,  sweeping  vigorously  before  the  stone 
of  his  friend  Mossydivots.  Strangarm,  his  skip,  with  his 
“  Soop  it  up,  man  ;  soop  it  up,”  is  urging  him  unnecessarily 
to  increased  exertions  while  performing  a  frantic  pas  seal 
round  the  spot  he  longs  that  the  stone  may  reach.  Nay, 
in  his  excitement  he  lays  a  broad,  unhallowed  hand  on  the 
chest  of  the  laird,  thrusting  him  backwards,  and  if  the 
laird  resents  it,  it  is  only  because  he  is  as  anxious  as  the 
blacksmith  to  see  the  result  of  Mossydivots’  play.  For 
himself,  the  laird  is  coughing  in  a  manner  that  shakes 
every  fibre  of  his  athletic  frame,  and  fully  justifies  the 
warnings  of  his  wife  and  the  doctor  against  his  facing  a 
long  day’s  frost.  Who  cares  for  coughs  or  cold  ?  Not  he, 
and  certainly  no  one  else.  Not  one  of  his  tenants  or  de¬ 
pendants  cares  to  affect  a  sympathy  they  have  no  time  to 
nourish. 

And  at  last  the  game  is  over,  and  just  in  time,  for 
the  falling  shades  of  nipht  are  dimming  the  figures  at  the 
other  end  of  the  pond  into  groups  of  frantic,  noisy  phan¬ 
toms,  and  the  laird  is  beaten,  and  Strangarm  has  justi¬ 
fied  his  great  reputation,  and  is  in  tremendous  feather  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Yet  with  “  pawky  ”  shrewdness  he  contrives  to 
glorify  his  party  indirectly  by  generously  praising  the  play 
of  his  enemies,  and,  indeed,  the  game  was  so  close  that 
they  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed.  Moreover,  there 
is  no  certainty  in  human  things  ;  there  is  a  grand  promise 
of  frost  to-night,  and  their  fate  to-day  may  be  his  to¬ 
morrow. 

And  now  an  excellent  —  we  do  not  say  the  better  — 
part  of  the  day’s  enjoyment  is  to  come.  The  party  ad¬ 
journs  to  the  village  inn,  where  the  mistress  serves  the  ban¬ 
quet  in  her  accustomed  sumptuous  style,  as  next  week’s 
county  paper  will  tell  you.  What  appetites  and  what 
jollity  I  The  beef  and  greens  disappear  as  if  the  guests 
were  so  many  Indians  who  had  dropped  into  a  drove  of 
buffalo  after  a  month’s  short  commons.  The  lips  of  the 
most  silent  are  unloosed,  and  the  game  of  the  day  furnishes 
matter  of  conversation  on  which  every  one  can  interest 
and  excite  himself.  Jokes  are  served  up  that  are  all  the 
more  welcome  for  having  done  duty  year  after  year ;  nor 
is  sly  humor  wanting  of  a  fresher  quality.  The  worthy 
gentlemen  of  the  Liquor  League  would  turn  pale  at  the 
consumption  of  stifi'  brimmers  of  whiskey  toddy.  The 
laird  does  not,  although  he  would  set  his  face  against  any¬ 
thing  like  excess ;  nor  does  the  minister,  who  has  just 
looked  in  for  half  an  hoar.  They  know  very  well  that 
temperance  is  relative  —  that  any  one  of  the  cheery  con¬ 
vives  would  walk  away  easily  under  a  load  of  liquor  that 
would  set  many  Southerners  staggering.  As  the  flow  of 
soul  and  spirits  goes  on,  the  party  grow  the  merrier  and 
more  good-humored,  and  they  breude  up  at  last,  discreet  as 
judges,  if  scarcely  as  grave.  They  have  some  good  games 
afterward,  but  no  more  dinners.  And  here  they  are,  the 
smith  and  the  laird,  at  the  Caledonian  curling  pond  —  each 
with  his  quartette  of  followers.  But  this  time  the  local 
rivals  are  orothers  indeed,  and  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
for  the  honor  of  the  parish  and  the  North.  And  some  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Scotch  parishes  have  sent  forth  their  champions 
as  well,  following  them  with  their  ardent  aspirations,  and 
solemnly  entrusting  the  local  honor  to  their  charge.  And 
the  news  of  the  event  of  the  day  will  carry  joy  or  chast¬ 
ened  lamentation  to  thousands  of  households,  and  will 
form  matter  of  discussion  until  some  future  general  gather¬ 
ing  shall  furnish  opportunity  of  appeal. 
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THE  NEW  EMPEROR  OF  CHINA. 

The  two  hundred  volumes  which  give  directions  for 
every  act  of  an  Emperor  of  China’s  life  are  no  doubt  very 
dry  and  dull  reading,  and  it  is  rather  difficult  to  find  any  | 
one  who  is  well  up  in  their  details.  The  various  accounts, 
coming  from  different  sources,  which  were  given  to  me 
of  the  marriage  ceremonies,  formed  a  goo<l  illustration  of 
this.  No  two  of  them  ever  agreed,  and  it  was  hanl  for  an 
outer  barbarian  to  decide  as  to  which  was  the  correct 
statement.  The  ceremonies  connected  with  the  Emperor’s 
ascension  to  the  throne  seem  to  be  e<jually  subject  to  un¬ 
certainty.  No  doubt  every  particular  is  in  the  pages  of 
the  two  hundred  volumes,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  Bnd  some 
one  who  has  read  and  studied  that  im|)ortant  work.  From 
every  quarter  where  ybu  imjuire,  a  different  story  is  given, 
and  under  such  circumstances  one  can  only  repeat  what 
the  best  authorities  do  not  seem  to  differ  upon. 

One  cause  of  the  uncertainty  is  owing  to  this  being  an 
exceptional  case.  Emperors  of  China  have  generally  been 
married  before  they  came  to  the  thyme  ;  but  there  are  now 
two  exceptions.  One  occurred  some  centuries  ago,  and 
the  other  is  the  present  Emperor,  the  details  between  the 
marriage  of  an  Imperial  Prince  and  that  of  an  Emperor 
being  no  doubt  very  different ;  and  hence  the  difficulty  to 
learn  the  precise  programme  for  the  event.  Even  the 
Board  of  Rites  seem  to  have  got  distracted  in  the  midst  of 
so  many  complicated  ceremonies.  'I’hey  made  a  blunder 
in  a  letter  or  character  in  the  new  titles  just  conferred  on 
the  two  Dowager  Empresses,  and  the  Peking  (Pizelte 
announces  that  “  Their  Majesties  are  inadvertently  styled 
‘  Hwang-how  ’  instead  of  ‘  Hang-t’ai-how.’  ”  For  this  piece 
of  extraordinary  negligence,  the  clerks  and  secretaries  of 
the  Council  who  committed  the  blunder,  and  the  Grand 
Secretary  of  State  charged  with  the  examination  of  such 
documents,  are  handed  over  to  the  Board  of  Civil  Office, 

“  to  be  dealt  with.”  Whether  this  means  a  present  of  a 
silken  cord,  or  suicide  by  swallowing  gold  leaf,  I  know  not, 
but  it  is  evident  that  those  queer-looking  characters  which 
we  are  familiar  with  on  tea  boxes,  arc  most  important 
matters  when  they  have  to  do  with  the  titles  of  an  Emperor 
or  Empress  in  this  country. 

Some  time  ago  the  two  Empresses  issued  a  proclamation 
that  the  young  Empieror  would  take  the  supreme  command 
of  the  Government  early  in  the  new  year;  and  they  j 
ordered  the  Astronomical  Boanl  to  find  out  a  propitious 
day  for  the  event.  The  23d  of  February  was  the  day 
selected.  The  first  part  of  the  ceremonies  is  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  petition  to  the  Emperor,  asking  him  to  ascend  the 
throne.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a  mere  ibrmality,  but  it  would  | 
be  a  curious  point  to  know  who  assumes  the  right  to  peti-  j 
tion  an  Em()eror  of  China  to  come  to  the  throne.  It  seems  : 
to  imply  a  right  of  opinion  somewhere  as  to  whether  he  | 
should  come  to  the  tnrone  or  not.  A  proclamation,  an-  ] 
nouncing  the  event  to  the  whole  empire,  figures  largely  in  j 
the  ceremonies.  The  Phirnix  is  about  as  important  a 
heraldic  figure  in  China  as  the  Dragon.  It  is  one  of  the 
Imperial  insignia,  and  on  this  occasion  one  of  gold  appears 
with  the  prodamation  hanging  to  its  beak.  The  Emperor 
first  worships  at  the  tablets  of  his  ancestors ;  then  the 
officer  of  the  Astronomical  Board  announces  that  the  I 
auspicious  moment  has  arrived.  The  Emperor  then 
ascends  a  golden  chariot,  elephants  and  guards  in  attend¬ 
ance  ;  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Rites  are  there  to 
guide  every  movement.  When  the  procession  reaches  the 
Great  Hall,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Rites  kneels  and 
prays  the  Emperor  to  ascend  the  throne.  This  he  does  j 
sitting  with  his  face  towards  the  south.  Gongs  and  music  j 
now  sound  through  the  hall,  and  the  whole  court  fall  on 
their  knees,  and  perform  the  Kow-tow  —  that  is,  they 
strike  their  foreheads  nine  times  on  the  ground.  He  is 
now  Enqieror,  or  “  Vicegerent  of  all  under  Heaven,”  and 
worshipped  as  such.  It  has  then  to  be  declared  to  the 
Universe,  and  the  proclamation  is  taken  from  the  beak  of 
the  Phoenix.  The  Imperial  Seal  had  been  placed  on  a 
table  ;  it  is  applied  to  the  proclamation,  and  the  President 


of  the  Board  of  Rites  comes  forward,  and  kneeling,  re¬ 
ceives  it  in  a  golden  vase.  The  Emperor  has  now  finished 
his  part  of  the  ceremony,  and  he  retires  on  his  golden 
chariot  to  his  private  apartments  in  the  palace.  The 
proclamation  is  next  taken  to  a  raised  platform,  from 
which  it  is  read,  every  one  kneeling  all  the  time.  It  h 
then  returned  to  the  golden  vase,  and  carried  back  to  the 
golden  Phoenix,  from  whose  bill  it  is  again  suspended.  It 
IS  afterwards  taken,  with  many  ceremonies,  to  be  copied 
and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  empire. 

That  is  a  very  rough  sketch  of  the  ceremony,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  contains  the  main  features  of  what  is  to  take 
place.  _It  is  equivalent  to  coronations  in  Westminster 
Abbey  ;*but  there  is  no  anointing  oil,  and  no  putting  of  a 
crown  on  the  head.  Here  we  have  a  bird  —  the  Ph«nix 
—  a  sort  of  celestial  creature,  a  messenger  from  heaven, 
bearing  the  proclamation,  or  declaration,  that  the  “  Son  of 
Heaven  ”  is  to  reign.  When  an  Emperor  of  China  dies, 
and  departs  on  “  the  great  journey,”  he  “  ascends  on  the 
Dragon,  to  be  a  guest  on  high  ;  ”  such  is  the  oflicial  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  it  is  expressed.  When  a  new  Emperor 
mounts  the  throne,  the  Phienix  comes  from  above  to  an¬ 
nounce  his  advent.  This  close  and  constant  intercommu¬ 
nication  with  the  next  world  may  seem  strange  to  Euro- 
ans,  but  it  is  familiar  to  the  people  of  this  country.  We 
ast  of  our  railways  and  our  facilities  for  travelling  from 
one  country  to  another,  but  here,  when  an  Emperor  of  China 
dies,  the  great  Dragon  performs  the  part  of  a  special  train 
to  heaven.  We  cannot  telegraph  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  this  small  globe  of  ours,  but  here,  when  a  new 
Emperor  comes  to  the  throne,  the  Phoeni.x  appears  with  the 
latest  telegraphic  despatch,  or  official  document,  from  “on 
high,”  containing  the  appointment,  'fhere  is  even  a  bank¬ 
ing  or  money-order  office  system  between  this  world  and 
the  next.  Deceased  ancestors  seem  to  be  very  poor,  or  in 
the  regions  which  they  inhabit  perhaps  the  prices  of  every-  ' 
thing  may  have  gone  up  of  late,  for  large  remittances  have 
to  l)e  continually  sent.  Everywhere  we  can  see  paper  imi-  i 
tations  of  Sycee  silver,  which  are  cast  in  ingots  of  the  form 
of  an  ancient  shoe.  The  imitations  are  made  of  silvensl  i 
paper,  and  look  exactly  like  the  cast  ingots.  By  burning 
a  number  of  these  at  an  ancestral  tablet  an  equivalent  sum 
is  transmitted  to  the  defunct  individual.  There  must  be  a 
very  large  quantity  of  these  paper  shoes  used,  if  one  mav 
judge  from  the  supply  visible  in-  the  shops.  The  bullock 
which  is  burned  at  the  winter  solstice  at  the  Temple  of 
Heaven  is  supposed  to  ascend  to  the  celestial  regions;  and, 
if  I  mistake  not,  the  Chinese  believe  this  of  all  sacrifices 
which  are  consumed  by  fire. 

A  new  sovereign  ascending  the  throne  of  China  must  be 
an  important  event,  not  only  to  China  itself,  but  to  the 
whole  world.  One  may  to  a  certain  extent  estimate  its 
importance  by  comparing  it  with  similar  events  in  Europe. 

A  new  monarch,  the  cremation  of  a  new  empire,  or  the  fall 
of  an  old  one,  gives  matter  for  talk  everywhere  ;  diplomatic  I 
notes  are  Hying  about,  and  special  correspondents  are  de¬ 
spatched  to  the  scene  of  the  event,  while  illustrated  papcp 
are  blazing  with  pictures  of  everything  connected  with  it; 
and  yet  the  whole  of  Europe  put  together,  is  not  larger  than 
the  country  Tung-ehih  now  commences  to  rule  over.  The 
generally  accepted  figure  for  the  population  of  China  is 
360,000,000,  which  is  very  nearly  double  that  of  India. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Mohammeilan  rebellion  in  Yu- 
nan,  the  empire  is  at  peace,  and  is  prosperous.  The  coun¬ 
try  desolateii  by  the  laepings  is  returning  to  its  old  condi¬ 
tion,  and  the  production  of  silk,  which  was  all  but  anni¬ 
hilated  by  the  war  at  that  time,  is  slowly  resuming  its  old 
proportions.  Foreign  trade  is  steadily  increasing,  and 
there  is  no  political  ijuestion  of  the  moment  to  ruffle  the 
smooth  surface  of  affairs.  Even  the  Audience  question, 
whatever  way  it  may  be  settled,  will  in  itself  be  only  mat¬ 
ter  for  talk.  Such  is  the  apparent  condition  of  things  un¬ 
der  which  the  young  Emperor  commences  his  rule  ;  ana 
vet  1  should  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  present  reign  is 
likely  to  be  an  era  in  the  history  of  China.  Changes,  and 
impiortant  ones  too,  are  clearly  visible  ahead.  whethCT 
these  changes  will  be  worked  out  by  pieace  or  by  war,  it 
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might  be  rash  to  saj.  In  disease,  the  use  of  the  knife  is 
often  the  first  necessity  ;  but  repose  is  the  essential  condi¬ 
tion  of  cure.  Such  may  be  the  case  here.  China  has  been 
entirely  separated  from  the  civilization  of  the  West.  The 
Himalayan  Mountains  and  the  desert  region  of  Tartary 
have  formed  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  war  and  conquest 
goint'  eastward.  Alexander  the  Great,  in  quest  of  new 
worlds  to  conquer,  reached  somewhere  about  Samarcand ; 
he  then  retraced  his  steps  and  went  south  into  India. 
Aryan  conquest  and  civilization  at  various  epochs  naturally 
took  this  direction,  while  nothing  beyond  a  broken  ripple 
of  it  could  ever  by  any  possibility  reach  China.  In  this 
we  have  one  of  the  reasons,  if  not  the  main  one,  why  that 
country  has  so  long  retained  its  primitive  condition.  The 
invasions  of  China  have  always  been  by  kindred  Mongols ; 
they  came  in  as  comparative  barbarians,  making  little  or 
no  change  in  the  institutions  of  the  country.  They,  on  the 
contrary,  became  civilized  up  to  the  point  reached  by  the 
Chinese.  Now  the  Himalayan  range  is  no  barrier  between 
East  and  West;  the  great  sandy  deserts  of  Mongolia 
have  not  to  be  traversed  to  reach  far  Cathay.  The  ocean 
is  the  great  path  of  conquest,  commerce,  and  civilization. 
The  most  distant  East  can  now  be  reached  in  a  floating 
palace  with  speed  and  security,  and  what  Bailie  Nicol  Jar- 
yie  would  have  called^  “  A’  the  comforts  of  the  saut  mar¬ 
ket,”  along  with  you.  That  which  has  never  taken  place 
before  in  the  history  of  China  has  come  to  pass.  The  men 
of  the  West  now  confront  the  men  of  this  far-away  East. 
The  sea  has  removed  all  that  stood  between  them.  'The 
most  ancient  form  of  Turanian  eivilization  has  met  face  to 
face  with  the  highest  form  of  civilization  the  Aryan  race 
has  yet  reached.  That  is  the  new  epoch  in  the  history  of 
China ;  and  the  struggle  between  these  two  forces  must  be- 

E'n.  Turig-chih’s  reign,  supposing  it  to  have  an  average 
ngth,  cannot  pass  away  without  seeing  some  great 
changes  resulting  from  this  new  condition  of  things. 


THE  ANTARCTIC  REGIONS. 

I. 

There  are  parts  of  our  earth  of  which  we  know  less 
than  of  the  moon,  or  ^even  of  some  of  the  planets.  The 
eyes  of  the  astronomer  have  looked  upon  the  unattainable 
summits  of  the  lunar  mountains  ;  he  has  studied  the  arid 
wastes  which  lie  within  the  lunar  craters ;  he  has  meas¬ 
ured  the  light  which  these  regions  reflect  —  nay,  even  the 
degree  to  which  they  are  warmed  under  the  blazing  sun  of 
the  long  lunar  day.  Passing  beyond  the  moon,  the  astron¬ 
omer  has  studied  the  lands  and  seas  of  a  world  which  has 
justly  been  termed  a  miniature  of  our  earth ;  he  has 
watched  the  clouds  which  form  over  the  continents  and 
oceans  of  the  planet  Mars  and  are  dissipated  even  like  our 
own  by  the  solar  rays ;  he  has  determined  the  very  constit¬ 
uents  of  that  planet’s  atmosphere.  But  more  than  this, 
the  astronomer  has  actually  studied  the  condition  of  parts 
of  Mars,  where  (if  analogy  can  be  trusted)  the  very  in¬ 
habitants  of  that  world  are  unable  to  penetrate.  The 
ruddy  orb  (which  when  these  lines  appear  will  be  shining 
conspicuously  in  our  skies  after  a  long  absence  from  the 
earth’s  neighborhood)  presents  to  the  astronomer  its  Arctic 
Md  Antarctic  wastes.  He  is  able  to  watch  the  gradual 
increase  of  either  region  as  winter  prevails  alternately 
over  the  northern  and  southern  hemisphere  of  Mars ;  he 
can  measure  their  gradual  reduction  with  the  progress  of 
the  Martial  summer :  and  he  can  infer  from  their  aspect 
that  even  in  the  height  of  summer  there  still  remain  ice- 
covered  regions  so  wide  in  their  range  as  doubtless  to  defy 
the  eflbrts  of  the  Martialists  to  penetrate  to  the  poles  of 
the  glote  on  which  they  live.  So  that  where  most  proba¬ 
bly  no  living  creature  on  Mars  has  ever  penetrated,  the  as- 
^nomer  can  direct  his  survey ;  and  questions  which  no 
Martial  geographer  can  pretend  to  answer,  the  terrestrial 
Mtronoraer  can  discuss  with  a  considerable  degree  of  con¬ 
fidence.  It  is  the  same  even  with  the  more  distant  planets 


Jupiter  and  Saturn.  Despite  the  vast  spaces  which  sepa¬ 
rate  us  from  these  orbs,  we  yet  know  much  respecting  their 
physical  habitudes;  and  whereas  our  knowledge  of  our 
own  earth  is  limited  by  certain  barriers  as  yet  unpassed, 
and  probably  impassable,  there  is  no  part  of  the  surface  of 
either  of  the  giant  planets  which  has  not  come  under  the 
astronomer’s  scrutiny. 

These  considerations  suggest  in  turn  the  strange  thought 
that  possibly  the  unattained  places  of  our  earth  have  been 
viewed  by  beings  which  are  not  of  this  world.  We  say 
possibly,  but  we  might  almost  say  probably.  It  seems  in 
no  degree  unreasonable  to  suppose  not  merely  that  the 
earth’s  sister-planet  Venus  is  inhabited,  but  that  some 
creatures  on  Venus  possess  the  reasoning  powers  and  the 
insight  into  the  secrets  of  Nature,  which  have  enabled  the 
inhabitants  of  earth  to  study  the  orbs  which  circle  like 
herself  around  the  sun.  If  this  be  the  case  —  if  there  are 
telescopists  in  Venus  as  skilful  as  those  inhabiting  our 
earth  —  they  are  able  to  answer  questions  which  hitherto 
have  baffled  our  geographers.  They  may  not,  indeed, 
have  the  means  of  ascertaining  details  respecting  the 
structure  of  our  continents  and  oceans.  They  cannot 
know,  for  instance,  whether  the  region  to  which  Living¬ 
stone  has  penetrated  is,  as  he  supposes,  the  head  of  tin- 
river  we  terrestrials  call  the  Nile,  or,  as  others  suppose,  is 
in  reality  the  head  of  the  Congo.  For  certainly  no  tele¬ 
scopic  powers  possessed  by  our  astronomers  could  give  us 
information  on  such  points,  if  our  position  were  inter¬ 
changed  with  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Venus.  But  as¬ 
tronomers  in  Venus  can,  without  excessive  telescopic 
power,  inform  themselves  whether  our  polar  regions  are 
like  the  corresponding  regions  in  Mars  —  or  whether,  as 
many  geographers  suppose,  the  Aretic  regions  are  occupied 
in  summer  by  an  open  ocean,  while  in  the  Antarctic  re¬ 
gions  there  is  a  large  continent, 
j  A  new  interest  has  recently  been  given  to  inquiries  re¬ 
specting  the  condition  of  Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions,  by 
the  eircumstance  that  the  expedition  of  the  Challenger  is 
expected  to  bring  us  information  respecting  the  latter  re¬ 
gions,  while  application  has  been  made,  and  will  probably 
be  received,  for  government  assistance  towards  an  Arctic 
expedition.  We  propose  to  consider,  now,  some  of  the 
questions  which  are  connected  with  Antarctic  research, 
and  in  particular  to  di^uss  the  probability  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  great  continental  lands  within  the  Antarctic 
circle. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  these  points,  however,  we 
have  a  few  remarks  to  make  on  the  question  of  govern¬ 
ment  aid  to  this  branch  of  geographical  research. 

It  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  discuss  the  sub¬ 
ject,  that  the  first  explorations  of  the  polar  regions  of  our 
earth  had  a  commercial  origin.  It  was  supposed  that  by 
finding  a  passage  round  the  northern  shores  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  continent,  communication  with  China  and  the  East 
Indies  would  be  facilitated.  A  way  had  been  found  round 
Cape  Horn,  but  the  way  was  long,  and  the  storms  which  rage 
in  Antarctic  seas  rendered  the  route  uninviting  to  the  con¬ 
temporaries  of  Magellan.  The  natural  supposition  in 
those  days  was,  that  voyagers  from  the  great  maritime 
northern  countries  —  from  England,  from  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal,  or  from  the  Netherlands,  would  find  their  advantage 
in  sailing  northwards  rather  than  southwards.  Hence  the 
long  and  persistent  efforts  made  to  discover  a  northwestern 

fiassage.  Nor  were  the  more  directly  Arctic  voyages  of 
ludson  and  Richardson  conducted  with  any  other  primary 
purposes.  It  is  indeed  manifest,  as  any  one  will  perceive 
on  examining  a  terrestrial  globe,  that  a  northeastern 
I  course  would  avail  nearly  as  well  as  a  northwestern,  for 
reaching  Eastern  countries  from  Europe ;  and  that  a  di¬ 
rectly  polar  course  would  be  better  than  either  —  if  only 
(as  Hudson  hoped)  a  safe  passage  might  be  found  through 
the  Arctic  seas.  * 

Gradually,  as  the  hope  of  finding  a  northwestern  pas¬ 
sage  available  for  commerce  died  out,  other  circumstances 
encouraged  persistence  in  the  efiTorts  which  had  been  made 
to  penetrate  the  regions  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  continent.  There  was  much,  indeed,  in  the  desire  to 
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i  accomplish  what  had  foiled  so  many  ;  and  it  may  be  ques¬ 

tioned  whether  this  desire  had  not  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  appeals  which  were  made  for  government  assistance, 
as  also  with  the  ready  response  ot  government  to  those 
appeals.  Nevertheless,  a  real  scientific  interest  bad  be¬ 
come  associated  with  the  search  alter  a  northwest  passage. 
The  magnetic  pole  of  the  earth  was  known  to  lie  some¬ 
where  amid  the  dreary  archipelago,  with  its  ice-bound 
inlets,  and  glacier-laden  shores,  through  which  our  Arctic 
seamen  had  so  long  attempted  to  penetrate.  There,  also, 
lies  one  of  the  northern  poles  of  cold  ;  while  the  configu¬ 
ration  of  the  isothermal  lines  (or  lines  of  equal  tempera¬ 
ture)  in  the  neighborhood,  shows  how  some  influence  is  at 
work  carrying  relative  warmth  from  the  Atlantic  towards 
the  North  I’ole,  and  leaving  the  regions  on  the  west  ot  that 
course  exposed  to  a  degree  of  cold  greatly  more  intense. 
To  these  considerations,  others  connected  with  the  whaling 
trade  were  added,  though  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that 
(so  far  as  the  question  of  government  assistance  was  con¬ 
cerned)  these  considerations  hatt  very  great  weight. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  at  a  certain  stage  in 
the  history  of  Arctic  voyaging,  the  mere  barren  ambition 
to  attain  or  approach  the  North  Pole  of  the  earth  was  set 
in  advance  of  more  practical  considerations.  We  find,  tor 
instance,  tliat  in  the  case  of  Parry’s  boat  and  sledge  ex[>e- 
dition  Irom  Spitzbergen  polewartls,  certain  sums  of  money 
were  set  as  a  reward  tor  reaching  such  and  such  northern 
latitudes,  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  being  the  prize 
for  attaining  the  North  Pole  itself. 

It  appears  to  us  that  those  have  done  well  who,  during 
their  recent  discussion  of  the  subject,  have  laid  stress  upon 
the  scientific  value  of  the  results  which  may  be  obtained 
during  successful  Arctic  and  Antarctic  voyages.  It  is  un¬ 
worthy  of  a  great  country  to  appeal  to  the  national  honor 
on  a  matter  so  insignificant  as  the  actual  approach  which 
has  been  made  to  either  pole  of  the  earth  —  to  reason  that 
because  England  has  been  thus  far  fortunate,  in  that  sons 
of  hers  have  made  the  neare.“t  approach  as  well  to  the 
Arctic  as  to  the  Antarctic  pole,  and  because  Germany, 
Sweden,  and  the  United  States  seem  likely  to  send  tlieir 
ships  as  near  or  nearer  to  either  pole,  therefore  England 
should  send  out  an  expedition  to  tbrestall  the  seamen  of 
those  countries.  A  better  reason  should  be  given  for  ex¬ 
peditions  into  the  dangerous  polar  regions;  and  such  a 
reason  has  been  found,  we  think,  in  the  scientific  interest 
and  value  of  such  voyages.* 

lliis  remark  might  have  been  applied  with  special  force 
to  Antarctic  voyages  if  an  attempt  had  been  made,  some¬ 
what  earlier,  to  penetrate  to  regions  where  Antarctic  ob¬ 
serving  stations  might  have  been  established  for  watching 

1  We  wuuld  Teoture,  howeTer,  to  epeek  somewb&t  earueiitly  Id  oppooition 
to  the  attempt  which  haa  been  made  to  attach  meteorolo^cal  Importance  to 
polar  ToyageH  in  connection  with  aolar  obaerratlona-  A  persistent  effort  haa 
recently  bwn  made  to  show  that,  by  the  study  of  the  sun,  an  answer  may 
be  given  to  the  long-vexed  question  whether  the  weather  can  be  predicted  ; 
and  assertions  have  been  very  confidently  made  aa  to  successes  already 
achieved  In  this  Inquiry.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  that  there  is  | 
nothing  to  encourage  the  hope  of  such  success,  or  rather,  that  there  is  | 
every  reason  to  feel  assured  that  no  success  can  be  obtained.  It  has  been  1 
shown.  Indeed,  that  In  a  certain  subtle  way,  and  by  no  means  to  an  impoi* 
tant  degree,  r^cfall  is  asscciated  with  the  great  c^cle  of  solar  spot  changes 
U  has  also  been  shown  that  probably  the  hurricanes  of  tropIcU  regions  are 
somewhat  more  numerous  during  the  periods  of  great  solar  disturbance  I 
than  at  other  times.  Moreover,  terrestrial  magnetical  disturbances  are  cou*  | 
uectefi  with  solar  disturbances,  and  are  kuown  to  be  more  numerous  during  ' 
periods  of  sun-spot  frequency  than  at  other  time  .  That  a  connection  I 
shou  d  thus  have  been  traced  between  terrestrial  phenomena  and  the  most  j 
marked  of  all  the  cyclic  chants  affecting  the  sun's  surface  is  not  surprising,  j 
But  so  tar  If  the  circumstance  from  eiicoureglog  the  hope  to  which  we  have  | 
referred,  that  It  Is  altogether  discouraging,  and  indeed  seems  to  negative  j 
atH»olately  all  hopes  of  succees  in  forming  any  weather  presages  from  the 
study  of  the  sun^t  surface.  For  be  It  noticed,  that  not  one  of  these  effects 
gives  us  any  absolute  information  as  to  the  weather,  either  as  respects  rain-  I 
Ml,  wind,  or  magnetical  phenomena.  We  only  know  that  probably  there  | 
will  be  more  or  lefM  rsinfall  with  certain  winds,  a  greater  average  annuel  ' 
number  of  hurricanes,  and  an  excess  of  magnetical  activity  on  the  whole.  ' 
8oeh  Information  Is  all  but  v  lueleu,  and  yet  it  is  all  we  have  obtained  frcim  ’ 
the  moet  striking  of  solar  phenomena.  How  utteily  hopeless,  then,  must 
It  be  to  expect  nwultc  of  value  from  the  study  of  solar  details  relatively  quite  j 
Insigoiflcant  We  veDta<^  to  speek  strongly  on  this  point.  It  Is  known  I 
that  government  has  been  singularly  liberal  in  affording  aid  to  researches 
promising  results  of  meteorolof’cal  importance.  Ten  thousand  pounds  per 
annum  have  long  been  paid  for  observations  based  on  hopes  of  the  sort,  and, 

In  the  opinion  of  those  beet  qualified  to  judge,  the  results  have  had  no  seten- 
tific  value  whatever.  Neither  our  men  of  science  nor  our  government  can 
wail  afford  to  repeat  the  experiment  where  the  chances  of  succtss  are  even 
more  bopeleesly  ehlmerical. 
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the  transit  of  Venus  in  December  1874.  This  important 
astronomical  event  could  have  been  observed  with  great 
advantage  from  the  Antarctic  regions.  It  is  easy  to  show 
why  this  is  the  case.  Kcgarding  our  earth  as  a  globe- 
shaped  house,  whence  observations  can  be  made  as  from 
difierent  rooms,  we  see  that  in  December,  when  the  south 
polar  regions  are  enjoying  their  summer  —  or,  in  other 
words,  are  turned  sunwards — the  Antarctic  regions  are 
very  suitable  Uiwer  rooms,  as  it  were,  lor  observing  Venus 
crossing  the  sun.  It  is  as  seen  from  these  lower  retrions 
that  she  will  seem  to  traverse  the  sun  along  the  highest 
course.  Now  the  determination  of  the  sun's  distance  bv 
observations  of  Venus  in  transit,  depends  wholly  on  (ret¬ 
ting  (i.)  as  high  a  view,  and  (ii.)  as  low  a  view  of 'the 
planet  as  possible,  and  noting  the  different  efl'ects  thus 
perceived.  Astronomers  are  going  as  far  north  as  they 
can  —  indeed,  they  are  going  to  stations  which,  as  seen 
from  the  sun  at  the  time,  would  seem  to  be  at  the  very  top 
of  our  terrestrial  house  —  but  they  are  not  going  to  occupy 
the  lowest  rooms.  They  will  go  no  nearer  than  Kerguelen 
Land  —  if  so  near  ;  for,  by  an  unfortunate  mistake,  it  was 
announced  several  years  ago  that  in  1874  it  would  be  use¬ 
less,  owing  to  certain  efl'ects  deitcnding  on  the  earth’s  rota¬ 
tion,  to  visit  any  Antarctic  stations  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  iact, 
Antarctic  voyages  were  deferred  until  the  approach  of  the 
transit  of  1882,  when  it  was  supposed  that  the  circumstances 
would  be  more  suitable.  Three  years  ago  geographers  and 
Arctic  seamen  were  invited  to  prepare  for  voyatres  in 
anticipation  of  the  latter  transit  (for  it  will  be  understood 
that  several  years  are  required  for  suitable  preparations), 
when,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  astronomical  world,  it 
was  discovered,  that  whereas  observations  at  Antarctic 
stations  in  1874  would  have  been  highly  advantageous, 
such  observations  in  1882  would  scarcely  have  the  slight¬ 
est  chance  of  success.  The  preparations,  therefore,  for 
observing  the  latter  transit  were  countermanded ;  but 
though  the  discovery  came  in  good  time  to  save  England 
from  the  discredit  of  undertaking  dangerous  expeditions 
on  the  strength  of  erroneous  calculations,  it  was  too  late 
for  utilizing  Antarctic  stations  during  the  transit  of 
1874. 

Nevertheless  a  considerable  aluount  of  scientifle  interest 
attaches  to  Antarctic  exploration,  especially  since  it  has 
been  decided  that  a  government  expedition  shall  devote 
some  of  its  energies  to  researches  ufton  the  borders  of  the 
Antarctic  regions.  The  general  instructions  to  this  effect 
are  contained  in  the  following  passage  from  the  Report  of 
the  Circumnavigation  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society : 
“  It  is  recomiuunded  ....  to  pass  ....  across  the  South 
Atlantic  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Ho{)e  ;  thence  by  the  Marian 
Islands,  the  Crozets  and  Kerguelen  Land,  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  going  southwards,  en  route,  opposite  the 
centre  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  near  as  may  be  with  con¬ 
venience  and  safety  to  the  southern  ice-barrier . This 

route  will  give  an  opportunity  of  examining  ....  the 
specially  interesting  fauna  of  the  Antarctic  sea.  Sjiecial 
attention  should  Ik*  paid  to  the  botany  and  zoology  of  the 
Marian  Islands,  the  Crozets,  Kerguelen  Land,  and  new 
groups  of  islands  which  may  possibly  he  met  with  in  the  re¬ 
gion  to  the  southeast  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Probably 
investi'gations  in  these  latitudes  may  be  diflicult :  it  must 
Ik*  remembered,  however,  that  the  marine  fauna  of  these 
regions  is  nearly  unknown  ;  that  it  must  bear  an  interest¬ 
ing  relation  to  the  fauna  of  high  northern  latitudes  ;  that 
the  region  is  inaccessible,  except  under  such  ciicumstanees 
as  the  present ;  and  that  every  addition  to  our  knowledge 
of  it  will  he  of  value.”  We  find,  also,  among  the  sug'-iested 
physical  observations,  the  remark  that  “  It  is  in  the  South¬ 
ern  Ocean  that  the  study  of  ocean  temperatures,  at  differ¬ 
ent  depths,  is  expected  to  ail'ord  the  most  important  results, 
and  it  should  there  be  systematically  pro.secuted.  The 
great  ice-barrier  should  be  approached  as  nearly  as  may  be 
deemed  suitable,  in  a  meridian  nearly  corresponding  to  the 
centre  of  one  of  the  three  great  southern  oceans  —  say  to 
the  south  ol'  Kerguelen  Land  —  and  a  line  of  soundings 
should  be  carried  north  and  south  as  nearly  as  may  be. 
And  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  observations  of  meteoro- 
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i^^i^^Tand  magnetic  phenomena  in  the  southern  seas  will 
be  neglected. 

It  will  be  seen  that  direct  Antarctic  exploration  will  not 
be  attempted.  No  effort  will  be  made  to  penetrate  within 
tbe  ice-barrier,  to  which  these  instructions  refer  as  to  some 
line  of  demarcation  separating  the  known  from  the  un¬ 
known.  Nor  would  it  be  easy,  perhaps,  to  assign  any  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  for  the  renewal,  by  a  scientific  expedition,  of 
those  arduous  explorations  in  which  Wilkes,  D’Urville,  and 
(especially)  the  younger  Koss,  discovered  all  that  is  known 
abo^  the  Antarctic  ice-barrier.  There  was  much,  indeed, 
in  the  results  obtained  by  Ross  to  invite  curiosity  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  to  show  that  the  Antarctic 
nsrions  can  be  penetrated  successfully  in  certain  directions. 
It*seems  far  from  unlikely  that  other  openings  exist  by 
vhich  the  southern  pule  may  be  approached,  than  that 
treat  bay,  girt  round  by  steep  and  lofty  rocks,  where  Ross 
made  his  nearest  approach  to  the  southern  magnetic  pole. 
We  shall  presently  indicate  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
Antarctic,  as  well  as  the  Arctic  regions  are  occupied  by  an 
archipelago,  —  ice-bound,  indeed,  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  but,  nevertheless,  not  altogether  impenetrable 
daring  the  Antarctic  summer.  Yet  there  is  little  to  en- 
(■ourage  any  attempts  to  explore  this  region  otherwise  than 
in  ships  specially  constructed  to  encounter  its  dangers. 

It  is  singular  how  confidently  geographers  have  spoken 
ofthe  great  Antarctic  continent,  when  we  remember  that 
only  an  inconsiderable  extent  of  coast  line  has  even  been 
,een  by  Antarctic  voyagers  in  any  longitudes,  except  ' 
where  Ross  made  his  nearest  approach  to  the  South  Pole. 
There  is  absolutely  not  a  particle  of  evidence  for  believing 
that  the  ice-barriers  which  have  been  encountered  —  Sabine 
l,and,  Adelie  Land,  Victoria  Land,  and  Graham  Land  — 
belong  to  one  and  the  same  land  region.  It  is  not,  indued, 
certain  that  all  the  mapped  coast  line  is  correct  —  fur  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  where  Commodore  AVilkes 
thartcd  down  a  coast  line,  Ross  found  an  open  (or  only 
ice^ncumbered)  sea,  and  miled  there. 

Yet  Dr.  Jilek,  in  the  “  Text-Book  of  Oceanography,”  in 
use  in  the  Imperial  Naval  Academy  of  Vienna,  writes  thus 
I'onfidently  respecting  the  Antarctic  continent :  “  There  is 
now  no  doubt,”  he  says,  “  that  around  the  South  Pole  there 
is  extended  a  great  continent,  mainly  within  the  polar 
circle,  since,  although  we  do  not  know  it  in  its  full  extent, 
yet  the  portions  with  which  we  have  become  acquainted, 
and  the  investigations  made,  furnish  sufficient  evidence  to 
inter  the  existence  of  such  with  certainty.  This  southern 
or  Antarctic  continent  advances  farthest  in  a  peninsula 
S.  S.  E.  of  the  southern  end  of  America,  reaching  in 
Trinity  Land  almost  to  (>2  degrees  south  latitude.  Out¬ 
wardly  these  lands  exhibit  a  naked,  rocky,  partly  volcanic 
desert,  with  high  rocks  destitute  of  vegetation,  always 
'.OTered  with  ice  and  snow,  and  so  surrounded  with  ice  that 
it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  examine  the  coast  very 
closely.” 

A  siujcular,  and  indeed  fallacious,  argument  has  been 
advanced  by  Captain  Maury  in  favor  of  the  theory  that  the 
Antarctic  regions  are  occupied  by  a  great  continent.  “  It 
>««nis  to  lie  a  physical  necessity,”  he  argues,  “  that  land 
should  not  be  antipodal  to  land.  Except  a  small  portion 
of  South  America  and  Asia,  land  is  always  opposite  to 
water.  Mr.  Gardner  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
only  one  twenty-seventh  part  of  the  land  is  antipodal  to 
land.  The  belief  is,  that  on  the  polar  side  of  70  degrees 
norffi  we  have  mostly  water,  not  land.  Tliis  law  of  distri- 
hntion,  so  far  as  it  applies,  is  in  favor  of  land  in  the 
opposite  zone.”  Surely  a  weaker  argument  has  seldom 
wn  advanced  on  any  subject  of  scientific  speculation. 
Here  is  the  syllogism  ;  We  have  reason  to  believe  (though 
we  are  by  no  means  sure)  that  the  Arctic  regions  are 
nccnpied  by  water;  land  is  very  seldom  found  to  be 
antipodal  to  land  ;  therefore,  probably,  the  Antarctic 
regions  are  occupied  by  land.  But  it  is  manifest  that, 
‘put  from  the  weakness  of  the  first  premise,  the  second  has 
DO  b^ng  whatever  on  the  subject  at  issue,  if  the  Jirxt  be 
'milted ;  for  we  have  no  observed  fact  tending  to  show 
®u  water  is  very  seldom  antipodal  to  water,  which  would 


be  the  sole  law  to  guide  us  in  forming  an  opinion  as  to 
the  regions  antipodal  to  the  supposed  Arctic  water.  On 
the  contrary,  we  know  that  water  is  very  commonly  antip¬ 
odal  to  water.  We  have  only  to  combine  what  is  known 
respecting  the  relative  proportions  of  land  and  water  on  our 
globe,  with  Mr.  Gardner’s  statement  that  twenty-six  out  of 
twenty-seven  parts  of  the  land  are  antipodal  to  water,  to 
see  that  this  must  be  so.  There  are  about  51  millions  of 
square  miles  of  land  and  about  146  millions  of  square  miles 
of  ocean.  Now  about  49  millions  of  square  miles  of  land 
are  antipodal  to  water,  accounting,  therefore,  for  only  49 
millions  out  of  the  146  millions  of  square  miles  of  ocean 
surface  ;  the  remaining  97  millions  of  square  miles  of  ocean 
are,  therefore,  not  antipodal  to  land,  but  one  half  (any  we 
please)  antipodal  to  the  other  half.  In  fact,  we  have  this 
rather  singular  result,  that  the-  ocean  surface  of  the  globe 
can  be  divided  into  three  nearly  ecjual  parts,  of  which  one 
is  antipodal  to  land,  while  the  other  two  parts  .are  antifmdal 
to  each  other.  This  obviously  does  not  force  upon  us  the 
conclusion  that  an  unknown  region  must  be  land  because  a 
known  region  opposite  to  it  is  oceanic  ;  and  still  less  can 
such  a  conclusion  be  insisted  upon  when  the  region  op¬ 
posite  the  unknown  one  is  itself  unknown.' 

(To  be  eontinaed  ) 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

It  is  said  that  Russia  will  soon  appear  in  the  market  as  bor¬ 
rower.  The  sum  required  will  be  a  trifle  of  twenty-five  milliun.s. 

A  MEMBER  of  the  London  Exchange,  who  has  a  habit  of 
winking  every  time  he  speaks,  has  been  christened  “  the  eye  stut¬ 
terer.” 

M.  Bich.vrd,  the  French  painter,  started  from  Paris  last 
month  for  Madrid,  as  special  artist  for  the  Graphic ;  so  we 
may  expect  some  good  pictures  of  the  events  now  occurring  in 
Spain. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  long-lost  portrait  of 
Moliere,  painted  by  Sebastien  Bourdon,  has  been  discovered 
among  the  Ingrfes  collection  at  the  museum  of  Montauban,  and 
that  it  was  restored  by  the  latter  painter,  who  purchased  it  at  a 
dealer’s  sale. 

An  extraordinary  accident  lately  occurred  in  Paris.  A  man 
was  walking  quietly  along  smoking  his  cigar,  behind  a  man  who 
was  hawking  about  a  bundle  of  those  little  red  balloons  which 
are  the  delight  of  the  rising  generation,  when  a  puff  of  wind  sud¬ 
denly  drove  the  india-rublier  bags  against  the  cigar,  and  all  ex¬ 
ploded.  The  poor  smoker  was  suddenly  enveloped  in  a  mass  of 
flame  which  burned  off  his  big  mustache  and  beard,  and  .singed 
his  face. 

It  appears  that  the  Japanese  have  come  to  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  resist  some  of  the  follies  which  afflict  un  over  state  of  civ¬ 
ilization.  The  last  mail  from  Japan  brought  the  intelligence 
that  the  Mikado  has  ordered  actors,  jugglers,  and  acrobats  to 
bring  their  performances  to  a  close  in  the  course  of  three  years, 
when  they  must  find  some  more  honorable  employment  for  their 
time.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  Mikado  will  be  able 
to  put  down  the  theatre. 

A  GOOD  but  not  particularly  new  story  relating  to  Lord  Sel- 
bome  has  been  going  the  rounds  of  the  Bar.  A  few  days  ago  a 
favorite  parrot  of  his  lordship  made  its  escape  into  a  garden,  and 
perched  itself  on  a  high  tree.  Great  was  the  consternation  of 
the  servants  when  they  found  that  they  could  not  induce  tbe 
truant  bird  to  return.  At  length  the  escape  was  made  known  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  at  once  went  into  the  garden  and 

<  Whether  the  relation  above  mentioned  respecting  land  regions  is  note¬ 
worthy  may  very  weli  be  questioned.  It  wili  be  seen  that  Captain  Manry 
regards  it  as  seemingly  a  physical  law  "  that  land  should  not  be  antipodal  to 
land.”  Now  this  is  by  no  means  satisfactorily  indicated.  As  a  question  nf 
probabilities  it  is  not  certain  that  the  present  relation,  by  which  twenty -six 
parts  out  of  twenty-seven  of  tbe  land  are  antipodal  to  water,  can  be  regaled 
as  antecedently  an  unlikely  one,  when  nearly  three  fourths  of  tbe  whole  snr- 
Ihce  are  occupied  by  water,  and  when,  also,  the  bulk  of  tbe  land  and  water 
regions  consist  of  such  great  surfitces  as  those  we  call  continents  and  oceans. 
Granted  these  preliminary  conditions,  it  would  appear,  indeed,  that  only  by 
a  very  remarkable  and,  as  it  were,  artifleial  arrangement  of  land  and  water 
could  any  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  land  be  antipodal  to  land.  The 
stress  laid  by  Maury  on  the  observed  relation  seems  to  us,  indeed,  as  unwar¬ 
ranted  as  that  laid  by  Humboldt  on  the  fact  that  the  great  southerly  projec¬ 
tions  of  the  land  lie  nearly  in  tbe  same  longitude  as  the  great  northerly  pro¬ 
jections. 
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placed  himself  in  view  of  the  parrot.  Polljr .instantly  alighted  on 
his  lordship’^  shoulder,  and,  looking  him  in  the  face,  said  in  its 
gentlest  tones,  “  Let  ns  pray  !  ” 

Mbibsonibr  will  have  a  remarkable  picture,  “  The  Si^n- 
Painter,”  in  the  forthcoming  Vienna  Exhibition.  An  English 
writer  says  :  “It  is  not  only  a  chef-d' auvre  of  the  artist  in  point 
of  exquisite  finish  and  fine  color,  but  larger  than  most  of  his  pic¬ 
tures,  being  two  feet  high  by  twenty  inches  broad.  The  subject 
is  an  itinerant  sign-painter  of  the  olden  time  in  France  showing 
his  work  to  mine  host  of  a  country  inn,  in  the  cou'’*-yard  of  which 
apparently  he  has  been  engaged  in  painting  the  signboard,  as 
this  forms  the  background  of  the  picture.  The  landlord,  who  is 
a  wonderfully  characteristic  figure  in  huge  jack-boots  and  rough 
homespun  coat,  stands  looking  at  his  new  signboard,  chewing  a 
straw,  and  evidently  has  some  misgivings  as  to  the  propriety  of 
the  work,  for  the  artist  has  replaced  the  plump  and  jolly  Bacchus 
of  his  house  into  a  lean  and  hungry  figure  astride  upon  a  wine- 
cask.  The  artist  watches  the  face  of  his  patron  with  a  most  hu¬ 
morous  expression  of  chuckling  satisfaction  at  having  his 
revenge  for  the  (quantity  of  bad  wine  he  has  had  to  drink  while 
at  bis  work.  This  capital  subject  Meissonier  has  treated  to  the 
life,  with  infinite  humor  and  a  mastery  of  painting  if  possible 
beyond  anything  he  has  hitherto  accomplished.  The  picture, 
while  it  was  in  progress,  was,  we  believe,  seen  by  Mr.  Wallis,  of 
the  French  Gallery,  who  at  once  agreed  to  purchase  it  at  the 
price  named  by  the  painter  —  namely,  100,000  francs  —  £4,000 
—  and,  on  its  completion,  has  just  been  sent  over  from  Paris, 
where  a  few  persons  interested  in  the  works  of  the  famous  painter 
had  the  opjiortunity  of  seeing  it.  Amongst  these  was  Mr. 
Bolckow,  M.  P.,  who  was  fortunate  in  being  early  in  the  field, 
and  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  addition  of  this  masterpiece  to 
his  collection.”' 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  is  very  angry  because  his  lecture  on  the 
Irish  question,  delivered  in  Toronto  lately,  was  reported  by  the 
newspapers.  In  a  “  literary  note  ”  in  the  February  number  of 
the  Canadian  Monthly  Review,  of  which,  according  to  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  he  is  editor,  the  case  is  stated  as  “  a  question  of 
some  importance  to  the  literary  world."  Mr.  Smith,  it  appears, 
on  agreeing  to  lecture,  stipulated  that  his  lecture  should  not  be 
reported,  as  he  “  wished  it  to  appear  in  an  authentic  form  under 
his  own  supervision.”  Reporters  were,  nevertheless,  present : 
and  before  beginning,  he  explained  “  the  conditions  ”  to  them, 
and  “  appealed  to  them  to  respect  his  literary  property.”  The 
appeal  was  only  attended  to  by  “  one  of  our  two  leading  jour¬ 
nals.”  “  The  other  suppressed  the  appeal  and  published  the  lec¬ 
ture.”  The  conductors  of  that  journal  yindicated  their  proced¬ 
ure  on  the  ground  that  their  representatives  paid  for  their  tickets, 
and  were  entitled  “  to  carry  away  anything  they  could,  and  make 
any  use  of  it  they  chose.”  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith’s  reply  to  which 
is  that  "  legal  right  is  not  moral  right,”  and  that  the  offending 
journal  has  violated  the  “  law  which  men  of  honor  make  for 
themselves.”  But  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  effects  of  that  law, 
and  predicts  that  “  public  lecturing  will  cease,  and  that  this 
fountain  of  popular  enuu'tainment  and  culture  will  cease  to  fiow  ” 
if  “  the  vulgar  lust'of  publicity,”  which  is  rampant  in  the  States, 
and  rapidly  spreading  in  Canada,  be  not  checked.  He  accuses 
the  reporters  of  reducing  his  “  utterances  to  a  wash  of  unobjec¬ 
tionable  milk-and-water/'  but  he  says  “  a  fatal  effect  is  being 
produced  (by  the  system)  on  manliness  of  character  and  boldness 
of  moral  tearing.’  As  a  remedy,  he  suggests  that  “  a  notice  in 
the  advertisements  and  on  the  tickets  that  the  right  of  publica¬ 
tion  is  reserved  should  be  equivalent  to  regsitration  of  copyright 
in  the  case  of  a  book.” 

A  DiSAOREEAiiLE  little  deformity  has  turned  up  at  Rome. 
According  to  the  Swiss  Times,  the  questura  has  just  discovered 
an  association  of  thieves  in  the  city,  organized  and  trained  by  a 
very  clever  old  dwarf.  This  venerable  and  afflicted  being,  it 
seems,  had  enrolled  in  his  troupe  as  many  idle  fellows  in  the  city 
as  he  could  get,  and  sent  them  on  different  missions  according 
to  each  one’s  ability.  Some  of  them  were  test  qualified  for  the 
committal  of  robberies  from  carts,  others  were  placed  at  the 
railway  station  to  lay  bold  of  portmanteaus,  carpet-bags,  and 
pur.ses ;  others  again  were  specially  told  off  for  watch  robberies, 
while  to  others  was  deputed  the  highly  responsible  business  of 
robberies  from  shop-windows.  The  dwarf,  who,  to  do  him  jus¬ 
tice,  seems  to  be  a  most  hospitable  creature,  provided  dinners, 
lodgings,  and  other  necessaries  for  his  employe's  when  they 
returned  without  prey,  and  when  they  returned  laden  with  a 
rich  booty  nothing  could  exceed  his  kindness  and  liberality 
towards  them.  The  products  of  the  sale  of  stolen  objects  the 
dwarf  reserved  for  himself,  and  had  thus  surrounded  himself 
with  home  comforts.  In  fact,  his  home  had  become  a  complete 
bazaar,  and  was  stocked  with  a  great  variety  of  goods  —  um¬ 
brellas,  hams,  sausages,  toys,  lace,  pieces  of  satin,  of  linen,  fans. 


1  china,  overcoats,  shoes,  etc.  All  this  plunder  was  seized  by  thi 
questura,  and  the  dwarf,  together  with  about  a  score  of  v 
agents,  has  teen  locked  up.  It  is  a  touching  circumstance  thii 
he  was  fond  of  children,  and  among  his  staff  are  some  boys  not 
ten  years  old.  The  number  of  his  pupils  is  estimated  at  rather 
more  than  one  hundred.  The  questura  are  in  possession  of 
their  names,  and  other  captures  will  no  doubt  be  effected.  As¬ 
suming  Rome  to  be  the  seat  of  the  Beast,  it  really  seems  u 
though  the  dwarf  may  be  the  veritable  animal,  in  which  case  an 
apology  is  due  to  the  Pope  from  Dr.  Gumming. 

There  seems  to  be  eonsiderable  danger  that  the  Japanese 
Government  may  make  the  mistake  of  loving  the  spirit  of  reform 
"  not  wisely,  but  too  well.”  The  mail  brings,  as  usual,  a  lone 
list  of  new  laws  and  regulations,  some  of  which,  it  is  fearel 
will  interfere  so  directly  with  the  national  and  rational  habits  of 
the  people,  that  considerable  uneasiness  has  been  excited  in  the 
minus  of  both  foreigners  and  natives  by  their  enactment.  Pre. 
eminently  among  these  is  to  be  noted  the  order  for  the  abolition 
of  the  soft  mats  with  which  all  native  houses  are  floored.  To 
appreciate  the  disturbing  nature  of  this  command,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  these  mats  serve  the  purposes  of  chairs,  tables 
and  teds,  and  that  if  they  be  removed  the  people  will  have  to 
choose  between  sitting,  eating,  and  sleeping  on  the  bare  floor 
and  buying  wooden  furniture.  In  addition  to  which  it  will  oblige 
housebuilders  to  introduce  a  new  system  of  measurement  in 
lieu  of  the  old-established  custom  of  estimating  the  size  of  a  room 
by  the  number  of  mats  it  would  contain.  The  women,  also,  are 
as  little  likely  to  listen  complacently  to  the  command  which  bids 
them  dispense  with  the  services  of  professional  hair-dressers. 
Further,  the  immediate  advantage  which  would  doubtless  other¬ 
wise  accrue  by  the  exchange  of  the  English  for  the  native  calen¬ 
dar  will  certainly  be  marred  by  the  hasty  way  in  which  the  in¬ 
novation  is  to  be  enforced.  The  new  year  is  the  time  at  which 
it  is  customary  for  native  merchants  to  pay  off  all  outstandin; 
claims,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  who  might  have  keen  well 
able  to  meet  the  demands  of  their  creditors  on  the  9  th  of  Febru¬ 
ary  (the  Japanese  New  Year’s  Day),  would  be  in  difficulties 
when  called  ujion  to  do  the  same  on  the  1st  of  January.  The 
law  prohibiting  kite-flying  in  the  streets  of  Yeddo  and  other 
large  cities  will,  no  doubt,  be  an  unmixed  good  to  all  but  the 
kite-makers,  for  whom,  however,  abundance  of  employment 
might  be  found  in  editing  some  of  the  numerous  newspapers 
which  are  daily  springing  up  like  mushrooms  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  or  in  making  hats  to  cover  the  naked  crowns  of  the  male 
portion  of  the  population  who  have  teen  robbed  of  their  top- 
knots  by  Imperial  order. 


A  WINTER  FANTASY. 

[(imitated  from  TIltOPHILB  GAUTIER.)  ’ 

Your  veil  is  thick,  and  none  would  know 
The  pretty  face  it  quite  obscures  ; 

But  if  you  foot  it  through  the  snow. 

Distrust  those  little  bwts  of  yours. 

The  tell-tale  snow,  a  sparkling  mould. 

Says  where  they  go  and  whence  they  came. 

Lightly  they  touch  its  carpet  cold. 

And  where  they  touch  they  sign  your  name. 

Who  runs  may  read  !  On  twinkling  feet 
You  trip  where  all  may  soon  detect  you ; 

And  where,  still  rosy-cold,  you  meet 

The  nested  Loves  —  they  quite  expect  you! 

Frederick  Locke*. 


Asthma  I  —  Jonas  Whitcomb's  Remedy !  — 
from  a  German  recipe,  obtained  by  the  late  Jonas  Whit¬ 
comb  in  Europe.  It  is  well  known  to  have  alleviated  this 
disorder  in  his  case,  when  all  other  appliances  of  medicsl 
skill  had  been  abandoned  by  him  in  despair.  In  no  case 
of  purely  asthmatic  character  has  it  failed  to  give  imm^ 
diate  relief,  and  it  has  effected  many  permanent  cures. 
Joseph  Burnett  &  Co.,  Boston,  Proprietors. 

A  Universal  Remedy.  —  “  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches 
for  Coughs,  Colds,  and  Bronchial  Affections,  stand  J? 

Eublic  favor  and  confidence ;  this  result  has  been  acquired 
y  a  test  of  many  years. 


